Introducing 

CIO  Enterprise,  a  new  resource  to 
help  CIOs,  CEOs  and  other  senior 
executives  collaborate  in  achieving 
technology-enabled  enterprise 
business  value. 

It’s  also  a  new  way  to  share.. 

Just  route  this  second  section  of  CIO 
Magazine  to  other  executive  leaders 
whose  partnership  is  vital  to  your 
enterprise  success.  Working  together 
CIOs  and  “the  other  Os”  can  create 
added  value,  profit  and  productivity. 


FYI 

FROM: _ 

Attached  is  a  copy  of  CIO  Enterprise.  The 
articles  take  a  cross-functional  look  at 
leveraging  information  technology  to 
add  enterprise  value.  Thought  you  might 
be  interested... 


Shane 

Wealth 

These  days,  technology  leadership 
is  a  team  sport.  For  an  organization 
to  get  full  value  from  its  technology 
investments,  all  members  of  the 
executive  staff  must  understand  the 
game.  With  CIO  Enterprise,  CIO 
Magazine  leverages  10  years  of 
experience  bridging  the  gap 
between  business  and  technology 
to  bring  the  most  enlightening  and 
relevant  stories  to  executives  of  all 
functions.  So  pass  it  along.  If  you’re 
reading  CIO  Enterprise  for  the  first 
time  and  you  like  what  you  see, 
just  fill  out  and  mail  one  of  our 
ubiquitous  subscriber  cards  and 
become  a  subscriber  yourself. 
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Also  Inside 


Business  Execs 
Are  IT  Vendors’ 
New  Targets 

Page  40 


E-Commerce: 
We  Show  You 
(Some  of)  the 


Yourself 

orra 

What’s  the  business 
case  for  letting  your 
people  work  at  home? 


Page  28 
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For  Camille  Manfredonia 
(shown  here  in  her  kitchen), 
flexible  telecommuting  advances 
Merrill  Lynch’s  goal  of  becoming 
an  “employer  of  choice.” 


information.  HP’s  UNIX  solutions  have  the  speed*  and  strength  you  need  to  make  critical 
business  decisions.  And  to  let  you  see  what’s  ahead.  For  more  info:  www.hp.com/go/unix 
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Why  Telework? 

COVER  STORY:  FOCUS  ON  THE  WORKPLACE  For  the  love 
(of  your  employees)  and  the  money  (you’ll  save). 

By  Jennifer  Bresnahan 

The  Pitchman  Cometh 

BUYING  SMART  And  he’s  no  longer  content  knocking  only 
on  the  CIO’s  door.  For  better  or  worse,  technology  vendors 
are  targeting  business  executives.  And  smart  customers  can 
turn  this  new  selling  trend  to  their  advantage. 

By  Carol  Hildebrand 


The  Hidden  Costs  of 
Enterprise  Software 

I.T.  BUDGETING  ERP  software 
packages — SAP’s  R/3,  Baan,  PeopleSoft 
and  their  ilk — promise  great  benefits.  But 
exactly  how  much  will  you  have  to  pay 
to  get  them?  By  Derek  Slater 

(Almost)  Making  Money 
on  the  Web 


enter 


ELECTRONIC  COMMERCE  While  most  companies 
that  are  climbing  onto  the  World  Wide  Web  have  yet  to 
realize  returns,  three  electronic  commerce  ventures  are 
showing  exceptional  promise.  By  Mark  Halper 


t. 
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ON  THE  COVER:  Merrill  Lynch  VP  Camille 
Manfredonia  agrees  there’s  no  place  like  home. 
Cover  photo  by  John  Rae 
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MANAGEMENT 


SYSTEMS 


You  know  the  feeling.  Your  boss  appears 
in  the  doorway,  asking  for  information 
that  your  current  HR  software  just  can’t 
produce  on  demand. 

Fortunately,  with  a  Human  Resource 
Management  System  from  ADP,  every¬ 
thing  from  benefits  projections  to 
staffing  analyses  is  just  moments  away. 
Because  our  systems  are  so  flexible,  they 
allow  you  to  access  the  information  you 
want,  the  way  you  w?ant  it. 

And  with  over  20  years  of  HR  expe¬ 
rience,  ADP  will  be  there  to  guide  you 
every  step  of  the  way.  From  cur¬ 
rent  system  analysis  to  new  system 
implementation  to  ongoing  mainte¬ 
nance,  wee’ll  provide  a  support  team 
dedicated  to  your  needs. 

No  wonder  over  5,000  companies 
rely  on  ADP  for  HR  solutions.  Whether 
your  company  is  LAN-  or  WAN-based, 
requires  single-user  or  client-server  plat¬ 
forms,  we  provide  solutions  that  seam¬ 
lessly  integrate  your  HR,  benefits  and 
payroll  information. 

So  the  next  time  your  CEO  asks  for 
information,  you’ll  be  able  to  deliver  it  on 
the  spot.  To  find  out  more,  visit  us  at 
adp.com  or  call  for  a  free  demo  disk. 

1  800  CALL  ADP 

ext.  388 
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HUMAN  RESOURCES 


www.adp.com 
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DELL  POWEREDGE  2200  SERVER 
266MHz  PENTIUM  II  PROCESSOR 

Dual  Processpr  Capable,  RAID  Capable 


•  64MB  ECC  EDO  MemorY 

•  512KB  Integrated  L2  ECC  Cache 

•  Integrated  PCI  Ultra-Wide  SCSI-3  Controller 

•  4GB  Ultra-Wide  SCSI-3  Hard  Drive  (7200  rpm) 

•  24X  Max"  Variable  SCSI  CD-ROM  Drive 

•  Intel  Pro/1 00B  PCI  Ethernet  Adapter 

•  Intel  LANDesk*  Server  Manager  v2.5x 

•  6  Expansion  Slots:  3  PCI/3  EISA 

•  6  Drive  Bays:  3  External  5.2573  Internal  3.5" 

•  3  Year  Next-Business-Day  On-site' 
Service 

•  7X24  Dedicated  Server  Hardware  Technical 
Telephone  Support 

•  APC  Smart-UPS  700w  Power  Supply, 
add  $369. 

$2999 

Business  Lease0:  $1 09/Mo.,  36  Mos. 

Order  Code:  250108 


DELL  POWEREDGE  4200  SERVER 
300MHz  PENTIUM  II  PROCESSOR 

Mid-Range  Server  with  Redundancy 


•  128MB  ECC  EDO  Memory 

•  512KB  Integrated  L2  ECC  Cache 

•  Two  Integrated  PCI  Ultra  SCSI-3  Controllers 

•  4GB  Ultra-Wide  SCSI-3  Hot-Plug  Hard  Drive 
(7200  rpm) 

•  24X  Max"  Variable  SCSI  CD-ROM  Drive 

•  Intel  Pro/IOOB  PCI  Ethernet  Adapter 

•  Integrated  Dell  Remote  Assistant 

•  Intel  LANDesk  Server  Manager  v2.5x 

•  8  Expansion  Slots:  5  PCI/3  EISA 

•  10  Drive  Bays:  4  External  5.257 
6  Hot-Plugs  3.5“ 

•  1  Year  DirectLine  Network  OS  Support 
*3  Year  Next-Business-Day  On-site' 

Service 

•  7X24  Dedicated  Server  Hardware  Technical 
Telephone  Support 

•  12/24GB  Variable  SCSI-DAT  Tape  Backup 
Unit,  add  $1099. 

NOT  PICTURED 

$4999 

Business  Lease0:  $1 77/Mo.,  36  Mos. 

Order  Code:  250111 


DELL  POWEREDGE  2200  SERVER 
300MHz  PENTIUM  II  PROCESSOR 

Dual  Processor  Capable,  RAID  Capable 


*64MB  ECC  EDO  Memory 

•  512KB  Integrated  L2  ECC  Cache 

•  Integrated  PCI  Ultra-Wide  SCSI-3  Controller 

•  9GB  Ultra-Wide  SCSI-3  Hard  Drive 
(7200  rpm) 

•  24X  Max"  Variable  SCSI  CD-ROM  Drive 

•  Intel  Pro/IOOB  PCI  Ethernet  Adapter 

•  APC  Smart-UPS  700w  Power  Supply 

•  Intel  LANDesk  Server  Manager  v2.5x 

•  6  Expansion  Slots:  3  PCI/3  EISA 

•  6  Drive  Bays:  3  External  5.2573  Internal  3.5" 

•  3  Year  Next-Business-Day  On-site0 
Service 

•  7X24  Dedicated  Server  Hardware  Technical 
Telephone  Support 


$3999 

Business  Lease0:  $1 42/Mo.,  36  Mos. 
Order  Code:  250109 


DELL  POWEREDGE  4200  SERVER 
TWO  266MHz  PENTIUM  II  PROCESSORS 

Mid-Range  Server  with  Redundancy 


•  96MB  ECC  EDO  Memory 

•  512KB  Integrated  L2  ECC  Cache 

•  Two  Integrated  PCI  Ultra  SCSI-3  Controllers 

•  4GB  Ultra-Wide  SCSI-3  Hot-Plug  Hard  Drive 
(7200  rpm) 

•  24X  Max"  Variable  SCSI  CD-ROM  Drive 

•  Intel  Pro/IOOB  PCI  Ethernet  Adapter 

•  Redundant  Hot-Plug  Power  Supplies 

•  Intel  LANDesk  Server  Manager  v2.5x 

•  Integrated  Dell  Remote  Assistant 

•  8  Expansion  Slots:  5  PCI/3  EISA 

•  10  Drive  Bays:  4  External  5.2576  Hot-Plug  3.5“ 

•  1  Year  DirectLine  Network  OS  Support 

•  3  Year  Next-Business-Day  On-site0 
Service 

•  7X24  Dedicated  Server  Hardware  Technical 
Telephone  Support 

•  Upgrade  to  Two  300MHz  Pentium  II  Processors, 
add  $400. 

NOT  PICTURED 

$5999 

Business  Lease1-;  $212/Mo„  36  Mos. 

Order  Code:  250112 


DELL  POWEREDGE  SERVERS.  EXPANDABILITY 
FOR  YOUR  GROWING  BUSINESS. 


Do  your  PC  capabilities  measure  up  to  your  company's 
growing  needs?  Then  take  a  look  at  the  Dell*  PowerEdge® 
2200  server,  the  feature-rich  server  with  the  perfect  mix 
of  performance  and  expandability,  that  can  be  yours 
for  one  of  the  best  prices  in  the  industry.  Advanced 
technology  like  dual  Pentium®  II  processor  capability,  ECC 
EDO  memory  and  an  optional  RAID  feature  delivers 
outstanding  performance.  For  more  complex  networking 
environments  and  mission  critical  applications,  the  Dell 
PowerEdge  4200  server,  with  its  redundant  Hot-Plug  hard 
drives,  high-speed  fans  and  optional  redundant  Hot-Plug 
power  supplies  offers  incredible  data  security.  Find  the 
idea  growing  on  you?  Call  Dell  today. 

IK4.L 


TO  ORDER  TOLL-FREE 


800-425-3355 

■■I  TO  ORDER  ONLINEBH 

www.dell.com/buydell 

Mon-Fri  7am-9pm  CT  •  Sat  10am-6pm  CT 
Sun  12pm-5pm  CT  In  CanadaTcall  800-839-0148 
GSA  Contract  #GS-35F-4076D 

Keycode  #13063 


The  Dell  PowerEdge  4200  server  is  subject  to  verification 
to  the  FCC  Class  A  radio  frequency  emission  standards. 
It  is  not,  and  may  not  be,  offered  for  sale  or  lease  for 
use  in  a  residential  environment. 


tFor  a  complete  copy  of  our  Guarantees  or  Limited  Warranties,  please  write  Dell  USA  LP,,  Attn: 
Warranties,  One  Dell  Way,  Box  12,  Round  Rock,  TX  78682.  ^Business  leasing  arranged  by  Dell 
Financial  Services  L.P.,  an  independent  entity,  to  qualified  customers.  Above  lease  payments 
based  on  36-month  lease  and  do  not  include  taxes,  fees,  shipping;  subject  to  credit  approval 
and  availability.  Above  lease  terms  subject  to  change  without 
notice.  ^On-site  service  is  provided  by  an  independent  third- 
party  provider  and  may  not  be  available  in  certain  remote  areas. 

"24X  Max/1 2X  Min.  'Prices  and  specifications  valid  in  the  U  S 
only  and  subject  to  change  without  notice.  The  Intel  Inside  Logo, 

Pentium  and  LANDesk  are  registered  trademarks  of  Intel 
Corporation.  Dell,  the  Dell  logo  and  PowerEdge  are  registered 
trademarks,  and  DirectLine  is  a  service  mark  of  Dell  Computer 
Corporation, ©1997  Dell  Computer  Corporation.  All  rights 
reserved. 
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Talkin’  ’bout  a  Revolution? 

REALITY  BYTES  Contrary  to  what 
you  may  have  heard,  the  Internet 
hasn’t  changed  the  world.  Not  yet 
anyway.  By  Carol  Hildebrand 

Optimal  Scheduling 

HANDSHAKE  Want  to  improve  your 
customer  service?  Make  your 
employees  happy?  Better  your  bottom 
line?  Try  automated  labor  scheduling 
software.  By  Jennifer  Bresnaban 


COVER  STORY:  I.T.  STRATEGY  CIO 

presents  a  special  section  on  strategic 
planning  for  information  systems. 

INTERVIEW:  JOHN  HENDERSON 


70 
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Architectural  Digest 

LEARNING  CURVE  Centralized  or  distributed? 
By  Derek  Slater 


Tips  on  thinking  strategically  from  the 
IS  department  chair  at  Boston 
University’s  School  of  Management. 


Departments 
Contributor’s  Page 
In  My  Opinion 

Letter  from  the  publisher  • 
New  on  our  Web  site 

Plugged  In 


24 
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I.T.  GOVERNANCE  When  they’re 
running  on  course,  steering  committees  let 
CIOs  share  the  responsibilities — 
and  the  risks — of  aligning  IT  with 
the  business. 

REPORTER’S  NOTEBOOK  The 

future  calls  for  CIOs  to  chart  the 
strategic  course  of  corporate  success. 

EMERGING  TECHNOLOGY  A  familiar 
dilemma  in  systems  management:  best  of 
breed  versus  all  in  one. 


Transportation  Technology  • 

Year  2000  •  Communication 

Tools  •  Air  Internet  •  Executive  Hiring  •  High-Tech 
Inventory 


WORKING  SMART  Pinnacle  Brands  Inc. 
gets  results  with  a  sales-force 
automation  system. 


68 
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http://www.cio.com 


'£1997  Oracle  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Oracle  and  Enabling  the  Information  Age  are  registered  trademarks  of  Oracle  Corporation.  All  other  company  and  product  names  are  the  trademarks  of  their  respective  owners. 


The  data  warehouse 
partners  you  choose 
could  have  a  profound 
effect  on  your  career. 


wSk 


.  tnWf+A  vjf 


orking  together,  Oracle  and 
Hewlett-Packard  have  developed 
impressive  data  warehousing  and 


datamart  solutions  that  can  turn 


the  data  you  already  have  into 
a  competitive  weapon  for  your 
organization  and  contribute  to  your 
upward  mobility  within  it.  Our  solutions 
are  tuned  for  the  highest  possible 
performance,  scalable  from  desktop 
to  datacenter,  compatible  with  both 
NT  and  UNIX,  and  available  with  24x7 


Oracle  and  HP  Leaders 
in  Data  Warehousing 


support  all  over  the 
world.  So  contact 


us  at  1-800-633-1059, 


ext.  12395  and  give 

FREE  CD!  How  data 
your  organization  warehousing  improves 

the  strategic  decision- 

and  your  career  a  lift,  making  process. 


www.oracle.com/platforms/hp 


Thp%  HEWLETT 
mLUM  PACKARD 

ORACLE 

Enabling  the  Information  Age’ 


^  louH 


SsH? n  of  Gatov  n\t 


No  endorsement  can  make  you  feel  comfortable  unless 
it  comes  from  a  credible  source.  And  with  one  major 
corporation  after  another  switching  to  Gateway  2000, 
that's  exacdy  what  you  get. 

Like  you,  other  corporate  IS/IT  managers  needed  business 
computers  specifically  designed  to  meet  their  needs  and 
exceed  their  expectations.  So  that's  precisely  what  we  gave  them. 

For  starters,  the  E-Series  desktop  line  meets  manageability  head- 
on  with  features  like  stable  network-ready  platforms, 
DMI  compliance  and  LANDesk  Client  Manager.  So  your 
company  can  grow  at  its  own  pace. 

.And  no  one  in  the  industry  can  match  the  degree  of 
modularity  offered  by  Gateway1''  Solo™  portable  computers. 
Now,  not  only  can  you  switch  components  individually  with 
one  product,  you  can  also  switch  components  across  the  current 
Gateway  Solo  line. 


We  also  have  a  full  line  of  servers  that  are  among  the  industry 
leaders  in  fault-tolerance  capabilities.  And  each  server  is 
equipped  with  components  that  allow  for  easy  scaleability  in 
memory  and  expansion  in  network  size.  So  if  your  company 
grows  from  30  employees  to  3,000,  now  your  network  can  too. 

Of  course,  our  full  line  of  workstations  can  grow  with  you  as 
well.  Each  workstation  is  certified  with  Microsoft  Windows  NT 
and  leading  application  software.  And  each  one  features 
industry-leading  graphic  power  which  provides  you  with 
uncompromising  performance. 

The  way  we  see  it,  when  it  comes  to  business  computers, 
we  won't  stop  until  we're  the  leader.  So  give  us  a  call,  and  we'll 
put  you  in  touch  with  one  of  our  sales  representatives. 
They'll  be  happy  to  answer  all  your  questions.  Of  course, 
you  could  also  talk  to  our  friends  at  Union  Pacific,  Ocean 
Spray,  Hughes  Defense  Communication  ... 


million  contract. 


E-1000  166  l/)W  Cost  Network  •  Ready  Desktop  •  Intel'  1 66MHz  Pennum'  Processor  with  MMX  v  Technology  ■  16MB  SDRAM  •  256K 
Pipelined  Burst  Cache  ■  EV500  28  Screen  Pitch  15"  Monitor  (13.9"  viewable)  •  Integrated  PCI  Video  with  2MB  DRAM  ■  2GB  Ultra  ATA 
Hard  Drive  •  3.5"  Diskette  Dnve  ■  16-Bit  Sound  Blaster’  Compatible  Business  Audio  ■  Integrated  10/100  Fast  Ethernet  •  E-Senes  Low-Profile 
Desktop  Case  ■  104'  Keyboard  &  Mouse  ■  Microsoft*  Windows'  95  •  Desktop  Management  Interface  (DMI)  1.1  Compliant  ■  Intel 
LANDesk'  Client  Manager  3.01  $1099  Business  Lease  S40  mo 

E-3110  233  Mainstream  Network  Ready  Desktop  ■  Intel  233MHz  Pentium’  n  Processor  with  MMX  Technology  •  32MB  SDRAM 

■  Integrated  512K  Pipelined  Burst  Cache  ■  EV700 .28  Screen  Pitch  17*  Monitor  (15.9*  viewable)  ■  AccelGraphics'  Permedia*  2  32-Bit  AGP 
with  8MB  SGRAM  ■  4GB  Ultra  ATA  Hard  Drive  •  12  24X  CD-ROM  Dnve  and  3.5"  Diskette  Drive  •  3Com'  Ethernet  Adapter  •  E-Senes 
Mid-Tower  Case  (shown  with  desktop  case  option)  •  104'  Keyboard  and  MS’  IntelliMouse™  ■  MS  Windows  95  ■  (DMI)  1.1  Compliant 
•  Intel  LANDesk  Client  Manager  3.01  ■  Gateway  Gold "  Service  and  Support  for  E-Series  PCs'  $1999  Business  Lease  $73'mo. 

E-3110  300  High  Performance  Network-Ready  Desktop  ■  Intel  300MHz  Pentium  II  Processor  with  512K  ECC  Cache  ■  64MB  SDRAM 

■  EV900 .26  Screen  Pitch  19"  Monitor  (18“  viewable)  ■  AccelGraphics  Permedia  2  32-Bit  AGP  with  8MB  SGRAM  •  8.4GB  Ultra  ATA  Hard 
Dnve  ■  12/24X  CD-ROM  Drive  and  3.5"  Diskette  Drive  ■  3Com  Ethernet  Adapter  ■  E- Senes  Mid-Tower  Case  ■  104'  Keyboard  and  MS 
IntelliMouse  ■  MS  Windows  95  •  (DMI)  1.1  Compliant  ■  Intel  LANDesk  Client  Manager  3.01  ■  Gateway  Gold  Service  and  Support  for 
E-Series  PCs'  $2899  Business  Lease  '$  106/mo. 

E-5000  300  Technical  Workstation  ■  Intel  300MHz  Pentium  II  Processor  (expandable  to  two  processors)  ■  128MB  ECC  SDRAM  ■  EV900 
.26  Screen  Pitch  19’  Monitor  (18"  viewable)  •  8MB  AccelGraphics  Permedia  2  AGP  Graphics  Card  ■  Seagate'  9GB  10,000  RPM  Ultra  Wide 
SCSI  Hard  Drive  ■  12X  SCSI  CD-ROM  Drive  and  3.5’  Diskette  Drive  ■  3Com  10/100  PCI  Network  Card  ■  E-Senes  Workstation  Tower 
Case  ■  104'  Keyboard  &  MS  IntelliMouse  •  Intel  LANDesk  Client  Manager  3.01  ■  MS  Windows  NT  4.0 
$4799  Business  Lease  '$176/mo.  CDRS-03  32.42 

Gateway  Solo  2300  Portable  •  12. 1 "  SVGA  TFT  or  SVGA  DSTN  Color  Display  ■  Intel  Pentium  Processor  with  MMX  Technology  up  to 
233MHz  ■  SDRAM  Expandable  to  192MB  ■  256K  Pipelined  Burst  Cache  ■  128-Bit  Graphics  Accelerator  w/64K  Colors  ■  Up  to  4GB  Hard 
Drive  •  Modular  3.5"  Diskette  Drive  ■  Modular  7X  min/llX  max  CD-ROM  Drive  •  16-Bit  Wavetable  Sound  8t  Stereo  Speakers  ■  NiMH 
Battery  &  AC  Pack  or  a  12-Cell  Lithium  Ion  Battery  &  AC  Pack  •  85-Key  MS  Windows  95  Keyboard  ■  Carrying  Case  •  NTSC/PAL  Video 
Out  ■  USB  Ports  &  Zoomed  Video  •  MS  Windows  95  or  MS  Windows  NT  4.0  ■  MS  Works  95  or  MS  Office  97,  Small  Business  Edition  plus 
Bookshelf*  96  ■  LapLink'  for  Windows  95  &  McAfee'  VirusScan 1  Gateway  Gold  Service  and  Support  for  Portable  PCs 
Prices  starting  at  $2099  (Quantity  1)  Business  Lease  'S77/mo. 

Gateway  Solo  9100  Portable  ■  13.3"  or  14.1"  XGA  TFT  Color  Display  (1024  x  768  resolution)  ■  Intel  Pentium  Processor  with  MMX 
Technology  via  Intel’s  Mobile  Module  (I.M.M.)  *  SDRAM  Expandable  to  192MB  ■  512K  Cache  ■  4MB  EDO  Video  RAM  (1280  x  1024  exter¬ 
nal)  ■  Up  to  5GB  Hard  Drive  ■  Removable  Combo  6X  min/1  IX  max  CD-ROM  &  3.5"  Diskette  Drives  •  Premium  Sound  System  w/16-Bit 
Wavetable  Sound  &  Yamaha'  Stereo  Speakers  •  12-Cell  Lithium  Ion  Battery  &  AC  Pack  ■  Full  88-Key  MS  Windows  95  Keyboard  ■  Carrying 
Case  ■  NTSC/PAL  Video  Input  &  Output  ■  USB  Ports  &  Zoomed  Video  ■  15-Pin  MIDI/Game  Port  ■  MS  Windows  95  or  MS  Windows  NT 
4.0  ■  MS  Works  95  or  MS  Office  97,  Small  Business  Edition  plus  Bookshelf  96  ■  LapLink  for  Windows  95  &  McAfee  VirusScan  ■  Gateway 
Gold  Service  and  Support  for  Portable  PCs  Prices  Starting  at  $3399  (Quantity  1)  Business  Lease  :S  124/mo. 

NS-7000  300  Workgroup  Class  Server  ■  Intel  300MHz  Pentium  II  Processor  with  512K  Cache  (expandable  to  two  processors) 1  Error- 
Checking  and  Correcting  Memory  Subsystem  with  64MB  RAM  ■  Several  RAD  Upgrades  Available  ■  4GB  Ultra  Wide  SCSI  Hard  Drive  • 
12X  SCSI  CD-ROM  Drive  and  3.5"  Diskette  Drive  •  3Com  10/100  Ethernet  Adapter  •  Seven-Bay  Server  Tower  Case  ■  325-Watt  Power 
Supply  ■  104'  Keyboard  &  Microsoft  IntelliMouse"  InforManager™  Server  Management  System  with  ActiveCPR  Processor  Protection 
$3299  Business  Lease  '$121/mo. 

NS-8000  300  Department  Class  Server  ■  Intel  300MHz  Pentium  II  Processor  with  512K  Cache  (expandable  to  two  processors)  •  Error- 
Checking  and  Correcting  Memory  Subsystem  with  128MB  RAM  •  Quick  Hot-Swap  (OHS)  RAID  Storage  System  with  Three 
Channel  Controller  ■  Three  Hot-Swappable  4.2GB  SCA  Hard  Drives  •  12X  SCSI  CD-ROM  Drive  and  3.5"  Diskette  Drive  ■  3Com  10/100 
Ethernet  Adapter  •  Thirteen-Bay  Server  Tower  Case  ■  Dual  365-Watt  Redundant  Power  Supplies  with  Loadshare  Capability  •  104'  Keyboard 
&  MS  IntelliMouse  ■  InforManager  Server  Management  System  with  ActiveCPR  Processor  Protection  $7999  Business  Lease  !$286/mo. 

NS-9000  200LS  Enterprise  Class  Server  *  Two  Intel  200MHz  Pentium'  Pro  Processors  with  512K  Cache  (expandable  to  six  processors) 

■  Error-Checking  and  Correcting  Memory  Subsystem  with  128MB  RAM  ■  Quick  Hot-Swap  (OHS)  RAID  Storage  System  with  Three 
Channel  Controller  •  Three  4.2GB  SCA  SCSI  Hard  Drives  ■  12X  SCSI  CD-ROM  Drive  and  3.5"  Diskette  Drive  ■  3Com  10/100  Ethernet 
Adapter  ■  Double-Wide  Fourteen-Bay  Chassis  *  N+l  Power  Supply  Subsystem  with  Two  Hot-Pluggable  350-Watt  Power  Supplies 
(upgradeable  to  four)  ■  104'  Keyboard  &  MS  IntelliMouse  ■  InforManager  Server  Management  System  with  ActiveCPR  Processor 
Protection  $12,999  Business  Lease  !$464/mo. 


GATEmr2000 


YOU’VE  GOT  A  FRIEND  IN  THE  BUSINESS 

CALL  1-888-888-0952  www.gateway.com 

Gateway  2000  Major  Accounts,  Inc. 


©1997  Gateway  2000,  Inc.  Gateway  2000,  black-and-white  spot  design,  "G"  logo  and  "You’ve  got  a  friend  in  the  business"  slogan  are  registered  trademarks;  Gateway  and 
Gateway  Solo  are  trademarks;  and  Gateway  Gold  is  a  service  mark  of  Gateway  2000,  Inc.  The  Intel  Inside  Logo,  Intel,  LANDesk  and  Pentium  are  registered  trademarks, 
and  MMX  is  a  trademark  of  Intel  Corporation.  Not  all  Gateway  E-Series  PCs  and  NS-Series  Servers  contain  the  Pentium  II  processor.  The  Gateway  Solo  PC  does  not 
contain  the  Pentium  II  processor.  All  other  brands  and  product  names  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies.  Many  Gateway  2000 
products  ate  custom  engineered  to  Gateway  2000  specifications  which  may  vary  from  the  retail  versions  of  the  software  and/or  hardware  in  functionality,  performance, 
or  compatibility.  All  prices  and  configurations  are  subject  to  change  without  notice  or  obligation.  Prices  do  not  include  shipping  or  applicable  sales  tax.  Gateway  2000 
Major  Accounts,  Inc.  is  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  Gateway  2000,  Inc.  'E-Series  PCs  are  covered  by  a  three-year  limited  warranty.  Length  and  type  of  service  varies 
by  product.  Call  or  write  for  a  free  copy  of  our  limited  warranty:  800-846-2000.  610  Gateway  Drive,  N.  Sioux  City,  SD  57049. Teasing  arranged  by  independent 
leasing  companies  to  qualified  commercial  customers.  Lease  payments  based  on  36-month  term.  Lease  terms  subject  to  change  without  notice  or  obligation. 
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Re:  IT  101 


Why  should 

Have  a  nagging  sensation 

that  somebody  out  there  is  SSlGSpGOplG 

getting  inside  your  head,  ,  ..  , 

thinking  your  thoughts  before  your  TO  GO  all  inG 

synapses  have  even  finished  firing?  . 

Not  to  worry.  It’s  just  the  technology  IGBrniflgl 
salespeople,  learning  how  to  sell  to 
non-IT  executives. 

There’s  a  positive  fog  of  vendors  attending  seminars,  classes  and 
tutorials  all  over  the  country,  studying  every  waking  thought  of  senior 
business  executives.  (See  “The  Pitchman  Cometh,”  Page  40.)  They 
want  to  know  your  hopes,  your  fears,  what  you  write  in  your  diary  at 
night.  The  more  they  know  about  your  concerns,  the  better  able 
they’ll  be  to  solve  your  business  problems  with  technology. 

This  is  all  well  and  good;  no  one  wants  to  spend  an  afternoon  lis¬ 
tening  to  technical  gibberish,  and  salespeople  who  learn  to  speak  the 
language  of  business  executives  are  more  likely  to  get  a  real  conversa¬ 
tion  going.  But  why  do  vendors  get  to  do  all  the  learning?  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  out  there  for  the  business  executive  who 
knows  nothing  about  IT  but  still  has  to  buy  the 
stuff? 

We  conducted  a  highly  unscientific  survey  con¬ 
sisting  of  several  phone  calls  and  a  number  of 
online  searches,  looking  for  a  learning  environ¬ 
ment  for  the  business  executive  who  wants  to 
know  how  to  buy  smart.  What  did  we  find?  Not 
a  whole  lot.  Aside  from  training  classes  on 
things  like  Excel  and  Notes,  we  found  vendor- 
sponsored  business  and  technology  seminars 
that  are  equal  parts  sales  pitch  and  education. 
But  as  for  a  good,  objective  class  on  what  a 
business  executive  needs  to  know  to  buy  tech¬ 
nology,  nothing. 

It  can’t  be  much  fun  to  make  seven-figure 
IT  purchase  decisions  without  fully  under¬ 
standing  the  technology  parameters.  I  suspect  that  path 
leads  to  Zantac  or  a  sneaky  feeling  that  you’re  pouring  money  down  a 
hole.  It’s  clear:  You  need  to  do  your  homework  or  have  a  crack  IT 
tutor  at  your  disposal  if  you  want  to  get  the  most  from  technology 
sales  presentations.  Your  CIO  should  be  able  to  help  you  sort  out 
whether  a  vendor  is  14-karat  or  merely  fool’s  gold.  If  not,  let  us  know 
if  you  find  a  good  class. 


Carol  Hildebrand,  Senior  Editor 
cjh@cio.com 
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THE  ONLY 

SECURITY  COMPANY 
THAT  LOOKS  AT 
NETWORK  SECURITY 
INSIDE  AND  OUT. 


We  live  in  a  time  where  the  proliferation  of  things  like  the 
Internet,  the  intranet,  email  and  electronic  commerce 
have  redefined  business  as  we  know  it.  That’s  the 
good  news. 

The  bad  news  is  many  of  these  advances  make 
companies  more  prone  to  internal  and  external  security  threats. 

That’s  where  Secure  Computing  comes  into  the  picture. 

Secure  Computing  looks  at  the  problem  not  only  from  the 
outside  in,  but  from  the  inside  out  as  well. 

We  offer  multi-platform  firewalls,  from  our  UNIX-based 
BorderWare™  and  Sidewinder1'1  solutions,  to  Secure  Computing  Firewall1'1 
for  NT — all  of  which  secure  the  perimeter  from  outside  threats.  On  the 
inside,  Secure  has  a  sophisticated  authentication  system,  SafeWord1’ 
which  keeps  everyone  more  accountable. 

And  speaking  of  accountability,  Secure  Computing  has 
SmartFilter  ”  a  leading  web  filtering  tool  that  helps  companies  manage 
productivity,  preserve  network  bandwidth  and  reduce  legal  liability. 

You’ll  also  find  our  Professional  Services  help  companies  define  a 
security  policy  and  implement  systems  that  are  as  practical  as  they  are 
impenetrable. 

To  receive  your  free  copy  of  The  Executive  Guide  To  Robust 
Information  Security ,  contact  Secure  Computing  today  at 

1-800-379-4944. 

The  sooner  you  do,  the  sooner  you  can  protect  your  data  from 
security  threats  on  either  side  of  the  glass. 


www. securecomputing.com 


I  SECURE  I 

COMPUTING 

Nobody  Comes  Closed 


O  1997  Secure  Computing  Corporation  Border  Ware.  Sidewinder.  SafeWord.  SmartFilter.  Secure  Computing  Firewall  and  Nobody  Comes  Close  are  trademarks  of  Secure  Gunputing  Corporation.  All  other  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  belong  to  their  respective  owner. 
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New  On  Our  Web  Site 


In  My  Opinion 


Communicate 
your  vision  of 


tomorrow’s 
business  world. 


An  important  concern  for 
many  CIOs  is  getting  on  the 
CEOs’  agenda.  The  key  to 
doing  this  is  to  learn  what  CEOs  really 
want  from  their  business  lives,  and  that 

is  keeping  investors,  board  members,  employees  and  customers 
happy.  How  can  these  goals  be  achieved?  Your  CEO  must  make 
smart  decisions.  And  this  provides  you  with  an  opportunity 
because  no  decisions  are  possible  without  information.  Making 
the  best,  most  timely,  most  accurate  decisions  provides  a  competi¬ 
tive  advantage  in  today’s  Internet  world. 

And  because  no  competitive  advantage 
lasts  forever,  IT  spending  is  the  fastest- 
growing  segment  of  the  world’s  economy, 
and  it  shows  no  sign  of  slowing  down. 
CIOs  are  back  in  the  saddle  again.  We’ve 
seen  companies  like  AT&T,  Apple,  Sears 
and  General  Motors  go  from  undisputed 
leader  to  survival  mode  because  of 
forces  that  were  never  on  their  radar 
screens.  The  common  factor  in  these 
cases  is  that  information,  leading  to 
knowledge  and  wisdom,  obliterates 
competitive  advantages  that  once 
seemed  insurmountable. 

Welcome  to  the  Information  Age, 
where  we  will  all  have  to  operate  at 
three  speeds:  fast,  faster  and  fastest. 
Time  is  the  enemy.  Information  has  changed  the  rules  of  the 
game.  Today  consumers  have  more  information  at  their  disposal  at 
a  speedier  pace  than  ever  before.  E-commerce  will  happen,  first  in 
business-to-business  applications  and  then  on  the  consumer  side. 

IT  infrastructures  must  adapt  to  meet  the  ever-increasing  and 
changing  demands  of  customers  before  the  competition  can. 

The  sooner  you  are  able  to  communicate  your  vision  of  tomor¬ 
row’s  business  world  and  the  role  of  IT,  the  sooner  you’ll  be  at  the 
top  of  your  CEO’s  agenda.  The  need  is  pressing  and  the 
demands — and  rewards — are  great. 

As  always,  your  comments  and  opinions  are  most  appreciated. 
You  can  e-mail  me  at  jlevy@cio.com. 


bfapU  U. 


cio.com 

http://www.cio.com 


Read  It  Online 

The  complete,  full-text  versions  of 
the  articles  that  appear  here, 
including  links,  are  now  available 
on  the  CIO  Enterprise  home  page. 
enterprise,  cio.  com 

Become  the  Expert 

The  CIO  ConsultWare  Series  puts 
intellectual  capital  at  your 
fingertips.  You’ll  discover  various 
research  tools  that  cover  IT 
standards,  strategy  and  the 
Internet.  Sample  our  products  or 
orderthem  online. 
www.  cio.  com/consultware/ 
alt_to_consult.html 

Resource  Centers 

CIO’s  Resource  Centers  provide 
IT  and  business  executives  with 
links  to  trends,  developments 
and  intelligence  on  how  to  use 
technology  for  competitive 
business  advantage. 
www.  cio.  com/forums 


How  to  Reach  Us 

E-mail:  letters@cio.com 
Phone:  508  872-0080 
Fax:  508  879-7784 

Address:  CIO  Communications  Inc., 
492  Old  Connecticut  Path,  P.O.  Box 
9208,  Framingham,  MA  01701-9208 

WebSite:  www.cio.com 

Subscriber  Services:  800788-4605; 
Fax:  508  879-7899; 

E-mail:  denisep@cio.com 

Reprints:  Reprints  are  available  by 
calling  508  935-4539. 
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INTEBRATED  WIRELE55  DATA  5  □  L  U  T  1  □  N 


You  need  not  assume  the  lotus  position 
to  experience  transformation.  You  can 
attain  the  wireless  flexibility  you  desire 
with  VersiTAC’",  Motorola's  complete 
public  data  network  solution. 

VersiTAC  elevates  the  virtues  of  operating 
on  a  public  wireless  network  by 
providing  a  total  answer — integrating 
applications,  devices  and  networks  with 
your  existing  wireline  system;  offering  a 
solution  entirely  supported  by  Motorola 
services.  Consultation. ..customer  care 
and  support. ..consolidated  billing. ..and 
more;  all  provided  through  a  single 
point  of  contact. 


Centered  around  your  unique 
communications  needs,  VersiTAC  also 
enables  you  to  integrate  a  private  data 
system  with  a  public  system  to  create 
one  network  solution. 

So  relax.  Motorola's  wireless  experience 
has  brought  you  the  answer  you  seek, 
one  that  can  evolve  with  technology  and 
grow  with  your  business. 

You  need  not  remove  your  shoes  to 
expand  your  mobile  horizons.  You  can 
call  1-800-367-2346  x5050,  or  visit 
www.motorola.com  to  learn  more 
about  VersiTAC — the  enlightened 
answer  to  wireless  data  communications. 


MOTOROLA 


What  you  never  thought  possible /“ 


Demand  for  remote  network 


access  is  skyrocketing.  What 
isn't  growing  is  your  budget. 
So  how  do  you  get  your  people 


the  national  debt? 


conn 


Microcom  6000 


Series  remote  access  concentrators.  A  cost-effective 


integrated  dial-access  solution  that  includes  56K 


modems,  Tl/El,  LIU/CSUs,  channel  banks,  ISDN  PRI 


access  servers,  routers  and  LAN  hubs  in  one  chassis.  The 


6000  Series  revolutionizes  remote  access  with  ADAPT ive 


Switching,  an  intelligent  switching  architecture  that 

j&S.  ■  SB  |S| 

dynamically  routes  calls  to  LAN  or  async  applications. 


lone  lines  and  access  devices,  sim 


management  and  lower  enterprise  costs. 

The  system  features  reliable  carrier-certified 
modems  that  guarantee  a  high  connectivity  rate.  And 


because  it  supports  TACACS+,  RADIUS  and  other 


industry  standard  protocols,  security  is  not  an  issue. 

For  a  free  white  paper  on  reducing  costs  with 


ADAPT  ive  Switch 


our  web  site  at  www.microcom. com/201  /.  Microcom  is 


a  subsidiary  of  Compaq 


NEWS,  VIEWS  AND  STUFF  YOU  MIGHT  HAVE  MISSED 


Edited  by  Todd  Datz 


Year  2000  18 

In  Their  Own 
Words  18 

Communication 
Tools  22 

Air  Internet  22 

Executive  Hiring 
24 

High-Tech 
Inventory  2 4 


Transportation  Technology 

Takeout, 

Charity-Style 


T! 


West  Is  Best 

Most  Productive 
U.S.  Cities 

1.  San  Jose,  Calif. 

2.  Seattle-Bellevue-Everett 

3.  San  Francisco 

4.  Minneapolis-St.  Paul 

5.  Dallas 

6.  Washington,  D.C. 

7.  Atlanta 

8.  Denver 

9.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

10.  Orlando,  Fla. 

SOURCE:  SPRINT  BUSINESS.  1997 


HERE  THEY  SAT,  1,000  CASES 
of  highly  perishable,  ripe  toma¬ 
toes,  waiting  to  be  picked  up 
and  delivered  to  hungry  people.  The 
tomatoes,  however,  never  had  a 
chance.  The  dispatcher  at  Food  for 
Survival,  the  nation’s  largest  food 
bank,  was  unable  to  contact  a  driver 
to  make  the  pickup.  At  the  end  of 
the  day,  the  produce  vendor  became 
so  angry  that  he  pledged  never  to 
make  another  donation,  recalls 
Warehouse  Supervisor  Robert 
Savino. 

Food  for  Survival  collects  and 
distributes  more  than  31  million 
pounds  of  food  each  year  to  help  feed  the 

hungry  in  New  York  City.  Every 
day,  six  to  eight  people  drive  tractor  trailers  around 
New  York’s  five  boroughs,  picking  up  food  donations.  The  drivers 
bring  the  donations  to  Food  for  Survival’s  facilities  in  the  Bronx  for  sort¬ 
ing  and  then  set  out  again  to  deliver  the  food. 

Until  RAM  Mobile  Data  donated  its  interactive  paging  service,  the  dis¬ 
patcher  had  no  way  of  contacting  the  drivers.  Fie  scheduled  routes,  but 
once  the  drivers  left  the  parking  lot  they  were  incommunicado  until  they 
returned  to  the  main  office.  “If  a  soup  kitchen  in  Brooklyn  called  to  say  it 
had  an  emergency  and  wouldn’t  be  open  until  noon  that  day,  we  had  no 
way  of  telling  the  driver  to  wait  half  an  hour,”  Savino  says. 
“He’d  have  to  come  all  the  way  back  to  the  Bronx  and  then  go 
all  the  way  back  to  Brooklyn,  which  was  hard  on  him  and 
everybody  else,  too.” 

Today,  however,  these  mistakes  rarely  happen.  Each  driver 
carries  a  palm-sized  pager  that  receives  and  sends  text  messages 
to  the  dispatcher.  “Now  our  drivers  don’t  have  to  waste  time 
looking  for  a  phone  to  call  the  dispatcher  [if  they  have  a  ques¬ 
tion],”  says  Lucy  Cabrera,  president  of  Food  for  Survival. 
And  perhaps  more  important,  the  agency  is  no  longer  losing 
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But  it  is  the  most  advanced  integrated  toolset  for 
the  resolution  of  the  Year  2000  dilemma. 


Our  Beyond  1999 ™  product  is  so  compre¬ 
hensive*  that  it  is  ranked  the  #1  toolset  by 
the  Wallstreet  Y2K  Research  firm.  Beyond 
1999™  performs  inventory,  data-impact 
assessment,  code  renovation  for  COBOL, 
PL/1,  IDMS,  FOCUS  and  RPG,  plus  test  data 
and  dynamic  bridging  program  generation. 


Beyond  1999™ 

Beyond  1999™  is  now  clearly  the  product 
of  choice  used  by  four  of  the  seven  Phone 
companies,  two  of  the  top  five  Insurance 
companies,  the  largest  U.S.  brokerage  firm, 
and  two  of  the  top  four  Systems  Integrators. 
Not  surprisingly,  interest  in  and  demand  for 
our  product  is  growing  steadily  everyday. 


Beyond  1999™  renovates  one  million  lines 
of  COBOL  code  in  15  days.  But  don't  believe 
it,  until  you  see  it.  Call  for  a  FREE  blind 
demonstration  of  the  complete  renovation 
process  on  your  code-at  your  location. 

*  Estimated  Accuracy  &  Completeness:  99.5% 

(All  performance  information  is  estimated,  based  on  user  reports.) 


http://www.ccdonline.com 
email:  ccdonlin@ix.netcom.com 
Tel:  (626)821-0188 
Fax:  (626)  821-8648 
41  W.  Santa  Clara  Street 
Arcadia,  CA  91007 


CCD 

ONLINE 


CCD  Online  Systems,  Inc. 

Breaking  All  the  Rules. 


Plugged  In 


out  on  last-minute 
offers  of  perishable 
food  donations  and 
drivers  are  delivering 
food  more  efficiently. 
“We’ve  documented  a 
44  percent  reduction 
in  the  amount  of  food 
returned  for  later 
delivery,”  she  says. 

RAM  Mobile  Data, 
based  in  Woodbridge, 
N.J.,  is  a  business  ven¬ 
ture  between  RAM 
Broadcasting  Corp. 
and  BellSouth.  “Food 
for  Survival  may  be  a 
not-for-profit  agency, 
but  it’s  still  a  business 
that  needs  business 
solutions  to  meet  its 
growing  challenges,” 
says  William  F. 
Lenahan,  RAM’s 
president  and  CEO. 

-Jennifer  Bresnahan 


In  Their  Own  Words 


Year  2000 


“We  believe  in 

the  Sonny 
Bono  school 
of  marketing. 
We  don’t  mind 
losing  share  as 
long  as  we 
make  some 
money. 


99 


-Raymond  W.  Smith,  chairman  and  CEO 
of  Bell  Atlantic  Corp.,  speaking  on  the  importance  of 
open  markets  at  the  1997  Camden  Conference  on 
Telecommunications,  Camden,  Maine 


Why2K  Delay? 

IT’S  HARD  TO  IMAGINE  HOW  EXECUTIVES 
conversant  with  their  ABC’s  missed  this, 
but  for  those  of  you  who  may  have, 
take  your  nose  off  the  grindstone  and  listen 
up:  A  LARGE  COMPUTER  GLITCH 
WILL  KICK  IN  AROUND  THE 
YEAR  2000.  IT  COULD  CRIPPLE 
YOUR  BUSINESS.  FIX  IT  NOW. 

We  hope  the  preceding  message  helps,  but  the 
folks  at  Cap  Gemini  America  (CGA)  are  doubtful. 

The  New  York  City-based  consulting  firm’s 
recent  study  found  that  only  one  in  six  of  the 
corporations  surveyed  have  begun  imple¬ 
menting  a  year  2000  (Y2K)  fix.  That’s  a  less- 
than-whoppingi6  percent. 

“It’s  a  shock  to  me,”  says  Jim 
Woodward,  senior  vice  president  of  CGA’s 
TransMillennium  Services.  “The  biggest  issue  is 
that  companies  aren’t  moving  fast  enough.  They  lack 

the  required  sense  of  urgency  needed  to  get  everything  done  on  time.”  Woodward  says  that 
business  executives  have  begun  to  grasp  the  importance  of  the  Y2K  problem  but  still  have 
miles  to  go.  Contributing  to  this  procrastination  is  that  some  perceive  money  spent  on  Y2K 

fixes  as  simply  an  expensive  way  to  maintain  the  status  quo. 
Woodward  also  points  out  that  many  executives  think  the 
problem  is  easily  fixed,  when  in  fact,  it  can  involve  thousands 
of  hours  of  analyzing,  testing  and  fixing  millions  of  lines  of  old 
code.  “There  seems  to  be  a  sense  of  overoptimism  on  what 
can  be  done  for  what  amount  of  money,”  he  says.  “The  way 
this  is  going,  everybody  is  going  to  be  clamoring  for  help  at  the 
last  minute.” 

Woodward  adds  another  caveat:  Some  systems  could  fail  a 
yearahead  of  schedule.  “There  are  many  applications  in 
American  business— forecasting,  budgeting,  warranty— that 
project  dates  one  year  forward.  Many  of  them  could  fail  at  the 
beginning  of  1999.” 

Some  other  findings  from  the  survey: 

■  Fewer  than  a  quarter  of  the  surveyed  firms  (24  percent)  had 
a  detailed  implementation  plan  in  place  as  of  August  1997. 

■  IT  executives  understand  the  urgency,  ranking  year  2000 
issues  a  nine  in  importance  on  a  scale  of  one  to  ten. 

■  Business  managers  are  a  little  slower  to  catch  on:  IT  execu¬ 
tives  were  asked  to  rank  the  year  2000’s  importance  to  their 
business  colleagues  on  the  same  scale;  the  average  score 
was  seven. 

■  Seventy-two  percent  of  the  companies  plan  to  spend 
between  21  and  30  percent  of  their  total  IS  budgets  on  year 
2000  work  over  the  next  three  years. 

If  companies  still  need  a  cattle  prod  to  get  them  moving, 
Woodward  has  a  doozy.  The  first  lawsuit  regarding  year  2000 
issues  was  filed  last  August,  and  legal  conferences  have 
sprung  up  to  teach  lawyers  howto  take  advantage  of  the 
potential  bonanza  of  billable  hours.  Note  to  executives:  You 
delay,  you  pay. 

-Carol  Hildebrand 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  CHRIS  LENSCH 


PENTIUM  PRO 

•  PROCESSOR 


SO,  YOU  THINK  YOU  KNOW  YOUR  CUSTOMERS  ? 


Meet  Stella  Bums. 


For  two  years,  you’ve  been  mailing 
her  coupons  for  cosmetics,  and  she 
hasn’t  redeemed  a  single  one! 

Perhaps  you  should  take  a  closer  look 
at  your  customer  profiles  and  buying 
habits  with  our  Data  Warehousing 
solutions. 

Right  Stella ?  Good  puppy! 

Data  General,  in  conjunction 
with  our  market'leading  software 
providers,  offers  a  full  range  of 
DG/lNSiiGHTSMData  Warehousing 
solutions,  available  on  our 
AViiON K  line  of  systems  -  from  NT 
enterprise  servers  to  our  top  of  the 
line  AV  20000  UNIX-based  system. 

The  AV  20000,  which  uses  Intel 
Pentium''  Pro  processors  and  the 
NUMA  architecture,  provides  a 
powerful,  highly  scalable,  and  afford¬ 
able  data  warehousing  engine. 

No  matter  which  solution  is  right 
for  you,  we  can  help  you  analyze 
your  customer  opportunities  so  you 
can  respond  with  pinpoint  strategies. 

So,  get  to  know  Stelh  better. 

Bottom  line  -  more  profit. 


iw  Data  General 


www.dg.com  1 -800-DATA  GEN 


AViiON  is  a  registered  trademark  and  DG/INSiiGHT  is  a  servicemark  of  Data  General  Corporation. 

The  Intel  Inside  logo  and  Pentium  are  registered  trademarks  of  Intel  Corporation. 

All  other  brands  or  products  are  the  trademarks  of  their  respective  holders.  ©  1997  Data  General  Corporation. 
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s  reserved.  Tandem,  and  the ' 

tin  the  U  S,  and/or  other  countries. 


2000  &  Beyond 


THE  OTHER  IS  HIS  WINDOWS  NT®  SERVER. 


When  Swiss  bankers  make  Internet  transactions,  they 
do  it  on  a  Tandem®  Windows  NT  Server-based  system. 
And  they  do  it  with  the  security  that  Tandem  brings  in 
handling  90%  of  the  world’s  stock  transactions,  80%  of 
all  ATM  transactions,  66%  of  all  credit  card  validations, 
and  two-thirds  of  all  911  calls  in  the  United  States. 
Tandem's  cost-effective  solutions  for  modular  growth 
in  the  areas  of  finance,  retail,  telecommunications, 
insurance  and  elsewhere  now  bring  business-critical 
reliability  to  every  customer,  for  every  transaction  they 
make.  Contact  us  at  www.tandem.com  for  more 
information.  Or  call  1-800-NONSTOP,  ext.  8003  for  our 
latest  information  pack  which  includes  the  new 
Windows  NT  Enterprise  Management  Sampler  CD. 

Every  second,  every  transaction,  every  customer  counts. 


IfANDEM 

a  Compaq  company 


Plugged  In 


Communication  Tools 

Pill  TV 


SO  MANY  GIZMOS  ARE  SHOEHORNED  INTO,  UNDER  AND  OVER  AIRLINE 
seats  these  days  that  one  wonders  whether  there’s  still  room 
for  the  oxygen  masks  and  flotation  devices.  The  latest  entrant 
into  the  “Stuffa  Seat  Sweepstakes!”  is  Sony  Corp.’s  Passport,  which 
will  bring  the  Web  to  all  those  who  fly  the  friendly  skies.  The  device, 
due  in  1998,  can  be  attached  to  either  the  tray  table  or  seat  in  front.  It 
connects  to  processor  boxes  tucked  under  each  row  of  seats  (oh 
great,  less  luggage  room)  and  to  multimedia  servers  located  in  the 
airplane’s  storage  compartments.  The  Web  information  is  loaded  on 
the  servers  before  takeoff,  and  passengers  will  be  able  to  check  out 
Web  sites,  movies  and  the  like  while  munching  on  their  honey  nuts. 
Passengers  can  empty  their  bank  accounts  by  using  the  credit  card 
slot  to  shop  or  gamble  (although  gambling  is  not  permitted  on  flights 
in  or  out  of  the  United  States),  says  Hank  Evers,  director  of  mar¬ 
keting  for  Sony’s  Trans  Com  division.  South  African  Airlines  will  debut 
the  Passport  in  spring  1998.  ■ 


Few  jobs  require  more  patience 
and  perseverance  than  that  of  a 
pharmaceutical  company  sales  rep¬ 
resentative.  If  the  reps  are  lucky,  they  con¬ 
nect  by  phone  or  in  person  with  four  or 
five  doctors  a  day,  for  about  two  minutes 
each.  That’s  barely  enough  time  to 
describe  a  product,  much  less  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  glossy  and  expensive  sales  aids 
they  bring  on  the  road.  On  top  of  that, 
reps  often  waste  valuable  time  sitting  in 
physicians’  offices,  waiting  for  Godot-like 
doctors  to  become  available. 

For  the  typical  pharmaceutical  sales 
rep,  however,  those  days  may  be  over. 
Now  a  number  of  pharmaceutical  com¬ 
panies  are  increasing  their  contacts  with 
doctors  fivefold  through  the  Integrated 
Physicians  Network  run  by  Scottsdale, 
Ariz. -based  Integrated  Physician 
Networks  Inc.  (IPNI).  The  IPNI  system  is 
a  videoconferencing  network  built  on 
technology  from  PictureTel  Corp., 

Inacom  Corp.,  Marshall  Industries, 
Applied  Instruments  Inc.  and  DAS  Visual 
Media  Inc.,  linking  as  many  as  42,000 
U.S.  doctors  with  up  to  12  pharmaceuti¬ 
cal  companies.  IPNI  runs  the  network 
and  provides  doctors  with  a  touch-screen 
computer  system,  ISDN  lines  and  ongo¬ 
ing  maintenance,  all  at  no  cost.  In  return, 
the  physician  participates  in  one  call  per 
month  with  a  sales  rep  from  each  partici¬ 
pating  company.  The  physician  chooses 
the  time  and  length  of  each  call.  The 
pharmaceutical  companies,  six  as  of  now, 
pay  an  annual  subscription  fee  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  system. 

/ 


Doctors  can  also  use  the  system  to 
request  drug  samples  or 
consult  with 
experts  in  the 
f  pharmaceutical 
companies’  medical 
affairs  departments. 
As  the  IPNI  network 
develops,  participating 
physicians  will  have  one- 
touch  access  to  an  even 
broader  array  of  services, 
including  the  ability  to  video- 
conference  with  other  doctors 


and  receive  feeds  from  a  customized  news  service.  “The 
whole  concept  is  very  exciting,”  says  James  Hurley,  a 
primary  care  physician  in  Phoenix. 

As  a  result  of  this  system,  pharmaceutical  sales  reps  now 
make  an  average  of  19  calls  a  day.  The  calls  tend  to  last  at 
least  five  minutes,  and  the  cost  of  an  average  sales  call  has 
dropped  from  $159  to  $60.  Reps  can  add  to  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  their  pitches  by  showing  the  doctors  multimedia 
graphics  and  demonstrations  on  IPNI.  “When  the  physician 
is  calling  you,  you  know  he  wants  to  talk  to  you.  You’re  not 
interrupting  him  or  catching  him  at  a  bad  time,”  says  Kim 
Bodine,  a  former  professional  sales  representative  at  drug- 
maker  Rhone-Poulenc  Rorer.  “Overall,  I  think  it’s  a  great 
means  to  deliver  very  effective  messages.” 

-Jennifer  Bresnahan 
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Hyperion  Software. 

The  freedom  to  say  "Yes" 
the  control  to  say  "How" 


Hyperion  provides 
the  independence  to  use 
information  freely- 
without  compromising 
existing  systems  and 
standards. 

As  an  IT  professional,  main¬ 
taining  the  integrity  of  your 
company's  information  infra¬ 
structure  is  your  top  priority. 

It's  a  priority  that  must  take  into 
account  the  needs  of  managers 
to  access  and  use  information 
freely,  independently  and  to 
their  best  advantage.  And  in 
these  terms,  the  best  advantage 
you  can  give  them  is  Hyperion. 

Our  comprehensive  financial 
management  solutions  easily 
integrate  into  your  infrastructure. 
End  users  get  the  information 
tools,  business  intelligence  and 
freedom  they  need  to  listen  to 
their  business,  and  to  understand 
what  they  hear.  In  fact,  more  than 
half  of  FORTUNE  500®  companies 
are  listening  and  hearing  more 
clearly  with  Hyperion,  right  now. 

To  find  out  how,  call  us  at 
1-800-286-8000.  Or  visit  our 
web  site  at  www.hyperion.com. 


Listen  to  your  business. 


Plugged  In 

Executive  Hiring 

Wanted:  Warm 
and  Fuzzy 

t; 


v  /  / 


'HE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  WAS 
confident  it  was  hiring  the  perfect 
CEO  to  lead  its  company  to  the 
next  stratosphere.  She  had  a  prestigious 
business  school  degree  and  a  resume 

chock  full  of  the  ways  she’d  increased  shareholder  returns  at 
her  previous  company.  A  year  later,  the  board  found  itself  fir 
ing  her  and  once  again  hunting  for  another  chief  executive. 

True  story?  No,  but  it  could  be.  A  recent  survey  says  that 
dazzling  credentials  can  blind  a  board  to  potential  “fit” 
problems  between  a  CEO  candidate  and  a  company. 
Christian  &  Timbers  Inc.,  an  executive  search  firm  in 
Cleveland,  surveyed  40  corporate  board-of-director  types 


High-Tech  Inventory 


One  PC,  Two  PC  . . . 


Taking  inventory  of  i.t.  assets  in  some  companies  can  be  as  messy  as 
organizing  the  file  cabinets  at  home.  It  takes  a  file-sniffing  bloodhound 
to  locate  last  year’s  taxes  crammed  in  the  nightstand  drawer,  car  repair 
receipts  hidden  in  the  black  hole  under  the  passenger  seat  and  40i(k)  state¬ 
ments  buried  in  the  l’ll-get-to-that-later  pile  on  the  kitchen  counter. 

Enter  Inacom  Corp.,  an  IT  manage¬ 
ment  company  that  claims  to 
offer  the  industry’s  first  “end- 
to-end”  asset  management 
service.  Five  core  services 
comprise  the  Inacom  Asset 
Advantage  program;  clients 
can  pick  and  choose  the  ser¬ 
vices  to  suit  their  fancy. 
Essentially,  Inacom  offers 
to  build  an  accurate  data¬ 
base  of  IT  assets  through  a 
comprehensive  physical 
and  electronic  inventory 
system.  Software  and  hard¬ 
ware  continually  track  and  provide  updates  on 
asset  changes.  This  monitoring  system  can  track 
assets  down  to  the  level  of  how  much  memory  is 
installed  on  each  PC. 

Asset  Advantage’s  total  cost  of  ownership 
monitoring  feature  provides  monthly  TCO  reports 
on  what  it  costs  to  run  all  that  high-tech  gadgetry  and 
makes  recommendations  on  how  to  reduce  expenses. 

All  of  the  service  prices  are  based  on  the  number  of  IT  users  clients  are 
tracking.  For  more  information,  visit  www.inacom.com.  u 


and  found  that  CEOs  are  most 
commonly  hired  based  on  skills 
and  experience.  But  when  they  are 
fired,  it  is  typically  due  to  softer 
human  qualities,  “like  the  lack  of 
intensity  or  interest,  being  too  tough 
on  people  or  lacking  a  vision,”  says 
Jeff  Christian,  president  and  CEO  of 
Christian  &  Timbers.  The  lesson  for  corpo¬ 
rate  boards,  obviously,  is  that  a  candidate’s  personality 
should  play  an  important  role  in  the  hiring  process. 
“Without  a  cultural  fit,  the  CEO’s  chances  for  success  are 
slim,”  he  says. 

A  cultural  mismatch  that  results  in  a  firing  is  not  always 
devastating  to  a  CEO’s  career.  Those  who  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  one  high-visibility  job  and  then  failed  in  a  second 
position  can  expect  to  get  one  more  try,  Christian  says.  But 
if  that  person  is  fired  a  second  time,  the  scenario  becomes 

like  an  abbreviated  turn  at  bat: 
“Two  strikes  and  you’re  out.” 

In  another  survey,  the 
recruiting  firm  found  that 
boards  are  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  gun-shy  about  hiring  up- 
and-coming  CEOs  due  to  ever¬ 
growing  demands  by 
shareholders  for  instant  finan¬ 
cial  results.  “With  constant 
pressure  to  deliver  a  winner  to 
shareholders,  boards  see  hiring 
an  up-and-coming  CEO  as  too 
great  a  risk,”  says  Greg 
Selker,  a  Christian  & 

Timbers  vice  president  and 
principal.  In  the  past,  Selker 
says,  boards  had  greater  leeway 
in  hiring  talented  but  less  bat¬ 
tle-tested  candidates.  He  cites 
several  chief  executives  in  the 
high-tech  industry,  including 
Frank  Moss  of  Tivoli  Systems 
Inc.  and  Larry  Mueller  of 
Imageware  Corp.,  who  have 
become  successful  leaders  after 
being  hired  as  aspiring  CEOs. 
Such  hires  would  be  more  diffi¬ 
cult  in  today’s  business  climate, 
Selker  says.  That  means  the 
pool  of  viable  candidates  is 
shrinking,  making  it  tougher 
for  companies  to  find  CEOs. 

For  more  information  about 
Christian  &c  Timbers’  studies, 
visit  www.ctnet.com. 

-Derek  Slater 
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Ross  Holman  —  CIO  —  PageNet 


Our  Customers  Ch 
To  Work  With  *  * 


Ross  Holman,  CIO  of  PageNet,  relies  on  MKS  to  ensure 
corporate  Intranet  and  software  development  integrity. 


His  IT  professionals  use  MKS’s  award-winning  software 
configuration  management  (SCM)  technology  to  manage  team 
software  development.  With  MKS  as  a  business  partner, 
PageNet  builds  reliable  software  faster  and  better  than  ever 
before,  meeting  the  demanding  needs  of  more  than  ten  million 
pager  users.  And  to  manage  the  Intranet,  MKS  is  also  there 

for  PageNet  with  Web  Integrity. 


MKS  products  and  services  manage  the  collaborative 
development  of  software  and  information.  Our  name  and 
our  software  are  critically  acclaimed,  and  endorsed 
by  industry  partners:  IBM,  Netscape, 
Microsoft,  Powersoft,  and  others. 


Mission  critical  software  drives  global  corporations 
like  PageNet.  And  MKS  brings  integrity  to  software  for 
client/server  and  the  Web.  Let  us  deliver 
integrity  for  your  IT  systems. 


To  learn  more  about  MKS, 
our  products  and  our  services,  point  your 
browser  at  http://www.mks.com  or 
call  us  at  1-800-265-2797. 
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“As  the  world’s  largest  wireless  messaging  company,  it  is  imperative 
that  our  IT  operations  run  with  clockwork  precision.  The  software  running 
our  customer  billing,  pager  activation  and  finance  processes  is  mission 
critical.  To  ensure  our  software  development  integrity,  we  turned  to 
MKS’s  software  configuration  management  solution.  Now,  with  our 
development  house  in  order,  we’re  tackling  the  same  challenge  on 
the  Web,  and  again,  MKS  is  there  to  help.  ” 
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Managing  Change  with  Integrity 

MKS  1-519-88 
UK  +44  181  335 
Germany  +49  711 16714  0 
France  +331  3082  2762 
Scandic  +45  3325  6555 


MKS.  MKS  logo.  Managing  Change  with  Integrity  and 
Weh  Integrity  are  trademarks  of  Mortice  Kern  Systems  Inc. 
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A  COLD,  HARD  LOOK  AT  HOT  TRENDS 


Talkin’  ’bout  a  Revolution  ? 

Contrary  to  what  you  may  have  heard , 
the  Internet  hasn't  changed  the  world.  Not  yet  anyway. 

BY  CAROL  HILDEBRAND 


There’s  a  new  ibm  ad  out  that  i  love. 

It’s  the  black-and-white  spot  featuring  two  busi¬ 
nessmen  talking  about  the  Internet.  “It  says  we 
have  to  get  on  the  Internet,”  comments  one,  rat¬ 
tling  a  newspaper.  A  pause  and  the  second  one 
asks  pointedly,  “Why?”  The  first  man,  looking  puzzled, 
responds,  “Hmm.  It  doesn’t  say.”Of  course,  IBM’s  point  is 
that  it  would  be  happy  to  help  these  folks  figure  out  how  to 
use  the  Net  to  better  serve  their  customers.  For  me,  however, 
the  question — Why  is  it  critical? — has  yet  to  be  answered 
satisfactorily. 

The  answer  the  media  pounds  home  is  that  the  Net  is  rev¬ 
olutionizing  business 
and  life  as  we  know  it 
today.  Companies  that 
don’t  link  to  the  Web 
right  now  will  get 
trounced  by  the  compe¬ 
tition,  and  customers 
will  desert  in  droves. 

But  I  don’t  buy  the 
hype — the  revolution 
is  not  here  now. 

Companies  not  using 
the  Web  today  are  not 
going  to  wake  up 
tomorrow  to  discover 
that  their  perceived 
lollygagging  in  link¬ 
ing  with  their  customers 
has  separated  their  cor¬ 
porate  heads  from  their 

shoulders.  Granted,  the  ~J0  L  lefort  fit  IntzrncT 
benefits  of  intranets 

and  extranets  may  be  worthy  of  some  of  the  media  hype.  But 
by  and  large,  the  changes  set  in  motion  by  the  popularity  of 
the  Web  will  soak  in  to  businesses  and  homes  over  the  course 
of  decades,  not  minutes. 

I  do  use  the  Internet — at  work.  It’s  a  reasonably  useful 
research  tool,  and  e-mail  is  a  valuable  communication  con¬ 


duit.  But  at  home,  like  the  majority  of  the  world’s  population, 
I  don’t  even  have  a  computer.  If  I  want  something  done,  I  brave 
the  real  world. 

For  example,  let’s  talk  shopping.  I  have  a  number  of  options 
if  I  want  to  buy  a  pair  of  pants.  I  could  buy  them  online  (after 
work  hours,  of  course),  call  the  800  number  at  Tweeds  or 
waltz  over  to  the  closest  AnnTaylor  and  try  them  on.  My 
modus  operandi  will  nearly  always  be  option  three.  I  like  to 
get  out  and  about  in  the  world.  I  get  instant  feedback  on 
important  issues  like  fit  and  color.  And  the  technology  is  sim¬ 
pler.  I  know  how  to  drive  a  car,  and  the  roads  are  in  place.  My 
credit  card  works  fine  at  the  stores  (well,  most  of  the  time), 

and  I  don’t  have  to 
worry  about  sending 
my  credit  card  number 
into  uncharted  elec¬ 
tronic  waters. 

This  isn’t  to  say  that 
current  Web  technology 
doesn’t  have  promise; 
it  just  isn’t  easily  acces¬ 
sible  or  affordable  for 
the  masses — nor  do  the 
masses  quite  trust  it  yet. 
It  may  take  decades 
before  enough  people 
have  computers  in  their 
homes  and  the  confi¬ 
dence  that  personal 
information  they  send 
over  the  Web  will  be 
secure.  Only  then  will 
today’s  hype  be  justi¬ 
fied. 

Yes,  the  Internet  revolution  will  eventually  arrive.  Just  don’t 
say  it’s  here  now.  013 


Carol  Hildebrand  is  a  senior  editor  at  CIO.  Send 
responses  to  this  column  or  suggestions  for  future  topics 
to  reality@cio.com. 
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©  1997  LBMS.  Inc.  Process  Engineer  is  a  trademark  of  LBMS.  All  rights  reserved. 


Budget  overruns.  Missed  deadlines.  Undelivered 
functionality.  Complete  project  failures.  Too 
many  important  development  projects  face  these 
career-limiting  fates.  The  cause— out  of  control 
development  processes. 

The  key  to  project  success  is  implementing 
strong  process  management  using  Process 
Engineer  from  LBMS. 

Process  Engineer  provides  a  clear  path 
for  planning,  developing  and  implementing  all 
of  your  projects,  from  application  development 
through  package  implementation.  Start  by 
tapping  into  libraries  of  proven  best  practice 
processes  for  even  the  most  complex  develop- 


ment  tasks.  Customize  these  to  meet  the  exact 
needs  of  your  organization. 

Maintain  control  throughout  the  develop¬ 
ment  process  with  hands-on  communications, 
reporting  and  management  tools  that  deliver 
both  high-level  views  and  detailed  status  of  all 
your  projects.  So  you  can  identify  and  solve 
small  issues  before  they  turn  into  big  problems. 

LBMS  is  the  undisputed  leader  in  process 
management.  We’ve  helped  CIOs  plan,  forecast 
and  deliver  thousands  of  projects.  On  time. 
Within  budget.  With  success.  And  project 
success  means  your  success. 

LBMS  Process  Engineer— it’s  job  security. 
For  more  information  on  Process  Engineer,  call 
1-800-345-5267,  or  visit  us  on  the  Web  today. 

HLBMS 
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Why 

Telewo  rk 

For  the  love  (of  your  employees)  and  the  money  ( you’ll  save) 

BY  JENNIFER  BRESNAHAN 


TK  initial  lure  of  telecommuting  proved  irresistible  for  many  companies:  employees  tied  into 
I  I  I C  the  office  by  technological  tethers,  able  to  work  from  homes,  airports,  cars  or  hotels  with 
a  few  tinny  bleeps  from  a  modem.  Happier  employees  and  lower  overhead  were  bound  to  follow,  or  so  the 
logic  went.  But  in  the  years  since  laptops  became  vogue  and  employees  became  "empowered,"  the 


promise  of  telecommuting  has  become  a  bit 
tarnished.  Many  companies  have  launched 
telecommuting  programs  that  now  can  only  be 
called  dismal  failures.  The  culprits?  Poor  tech¬ 
nology  planning,  unrealistic  expectations, 
culture  shock  and  lack  of  trust. 

These  failures  proved  that 
while  there  might  not  be  a 
wrong  reason  to  start  a 
telecommuting  program, 
there  are  certainly  wrong 
ways  to  implement  one. 

Merrill  Lynch  &  Co.  Inc.  and 


IBM  Corp.  belong  to  that  hard-to-find  group  of 
companies  that  discovered  some  right  ways.  Both 
made  teleworking  succeed  in  two  completely  dif¬ 
ferent  cultures  for  radically  different  reasons.  Mer¬ 
rill  Lynch  wanted  to  earn  the  loyalty 
(if  not  love)  of  its  employees.  IBM 
needed  to  save  a  few  million  in 
real  estate  costs.  These  com¬ 
panies'  strategies  demon¬ 
strate  ways  to  incorporate 
telecommuting  into  a  produc¬ 
tive  and  efficient  definition 
of  how  work  gets  done. 
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Merrill  Lynch’s  Camille  Manfredonia, 
vice  president  of  client  technology 
and  director  of  the  alternative  work 
arrangements  project,  says 
telecommuting  makes  people 
comfortable  and  productive. 
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THE  TWO  COMPANIES 
featured  in  this  article  have 
successful  telecommuting 
programs.  This  article  will 
explore 

►  Important  reasons  to 
consider  telecommuting 

►  Common  obstacles  to 
success  and  how  to 
overcome  them 

►  The  payback  of  having 
employees  work  remotely 
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MERRILL  LYNCH 

Earning  Loyalty 

For  once,  the  financial  services  pow¬ 
erhouse  Merrill  Lynch,  with  $1  tril¬ 
lion  in  client  assets,  didn’t  care 
about  the  money.  Three  years  ago  when 
the  company  decided  to  launch  a  pro¬ 
gram  that  will  have  450  employees 
telecommuting  by  the  end  of  1998, 
money  wasn’t  a  factor.  What  mattered 
was  making  employees  happy  so  they 
would  stick  around.  “We  didn’t  care 
about  cutting  costs,”  said  Chief  Tech¬ 
nology  Officer  and  Senior  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  Howard  Sorgen.  “Our  goal  was  to 
promote  loyalty  and  productivity.” 

Like  every  company  that  depends 
heavily  on  its  information  systems  (IS) 
department,  Merrill  Lynch  suffered 
from  the  dreaded  and  prevailing 
staffing  crisis.  There  simply  weren’t 
(and  still  aren’t)  enough  skilled  technol¬ 
ogists  to  go  around.  Sorgen  and  Vice 
President  Camille  Manfredonia  had  the 
enormous  responsibility  of  recruiting 
and  retaining  IS  staff  to  support  the  Pri¬ 
vate  Client  group,  which  totals  one- 
third  of  Merrill  Lynch’s  54,000  employ¬ 
ees  scattered  in  40  countries.  In  1995, 
when  the  company  launched  a  Work 
Life  Strategies  task  force  to  investigate 
alternative  work  arrangements,  Sorgen 
and  Manfredonia  seized  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  form  a  separate  Employer  of 
Choice  task  force  specifically  for  the 
1,700  programmers  in  their  depart¬ 
ment.  “If  you  try  to  boil  the  ocean, 
you’re  not  going  to  get  anyplace,”  says 
Sorgen,  explaining  the  choice  to  limit 
the  program  to  IS  instead  of  going  com¬ 
panywide.  “We  wanted  this  program 
just  for  ourselves.” 

Composed  of  representatives  from 
every  department  in  the  private  client 
side  of  the  business,  the  task  force’s  goal 
was  to  make  Merrill  Lynch  the  most 
appealing  IS  employer  in  the  market. 
“In  order  to  become  the  employer  of 
choice,  we  had  to  consider  all  the  things 
we  could  be  doing  above  and  beyond 
what  we  had  in  place  today  to  give  us 
the  edge  over  the  competition,”  says 
Sorgen.  “One  of  them  was  telecom¬ 
muting.” 

Manfredonia  handpicked  people  for 
the  task  force  she  considered  to  be  for¬ 
ward-thinkers  and  who  were  aware  of 
the  staffing  crisis.  Nevertheless,  they 


disagreed  about  whether  making  em¬ 
ployees  happy  justified  launching  a 
telecommuting  venture  that  would  cost 
$500,000  upfront  and  $3,000  per  year 
thereafter  for  each  employee.  Without  a 
cost-cutting  component  or  at  least  any 
measurement  for  success,  they  felt  the 
program  didn’t  offer  enough  benefit  to 
the  company,  says  Sorgen.  “I  myself  was 
one  of  those  people  at  first,”  he  adds. 

Over  the  course  of  nine  months,  re¬ 
luctant  committee  members  came  to  see 
that  the  cost  of  continually  losing  IS 
staff  could  be  higher  than  the  cost  of  the 
telecommuting  program,  Manfredonia 
says.  If  the  program  could  stop  the  IS  re¬ 
volving  door,  it  would  be  much  more 
than  an  employee  perk.  Telecommuting 
consultant  Gil  Gordon,  president  of  Gil 
Gordon  Associates  in  Monmouth  Junc¬ 
tion,  N.J.,  helped  the  group  understand 
the  productivity  payback  of  telecom¬ 
muting  as  well.  Benchmarking  that  the 
task  force  had  done  with  companies  like 
AT&T  Corp.  supported  his  assertions. 
Sorgen  says  that  they  fought  for 
telecommuting  with  much  the  same 
strategy  they  used  recently  to  get  ap¬ 
proval  for  a  casual  dress  policy  for  IS 
staff.  “We’re  a  technology  organiza¬ 
tion,”  Manfredonia  says.  “What  do 
technologists  need  to  be  happy  so 
they’ll  give  us  what  we  want?  You  can’t 
measure  that.  You  just  know  that 
[telecommuting  makes]  people  feel 
comfortable  and  productive.” 

Some  members  of  the  task  force  wor¬ 
ried  that  productivity  would  drop  as 
telecommuters  lounged  all  day  or  were 
distracted  by  child  care  demands.  Still 
others  were  concerned  about  worker 


Bob  Egan,  director  of  mobility 
for  IBM  North  America  Sales 
and  Distribution,  holds  potluck 
dinners  to  help  Big  Blue’s 
telecommuters  stay  in  touch. 


iobiie  Roadblocks 


Top  barriers  to  telecommuting  success 


Manager  Resistance 
and  Mistrust:  If  managers  aren’t 
totally  behind  the  program,  they 
will  eventually  find  a  way  to  bring  it 
to  a  halt. 

Dumping-Ground  Effect:  If 

employees  aren’t  trustworthy, 
reliable  and  productive  at  work. 


there’s  no  reason  why  they  would 
be  at  home. 

Inadequate  Technical 
Support:  Just  giving  employees 
laptops  and  ISDN  lines  isn’t  enough. 
They  need  somewhere  to  go  for  help 
if  something  goes  wrong—  because  it 
always  does. 
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Culture  Shock:  Workingat 
home  often  represents  a  cultural  shift 
in  the  way  people  work.  People  need 
to  be  educated  about  how  to  set  up 
home  offices  and  stay  in  touch  with 
coworkers. 

No  Face  Time:  Virtual  team 
members  need  time  to  bond 
and  overcome  trust  issues 
that  are  often  exacerbated  when 
communicating  without  visual 
cues. 


Scalability:  Telecommuting 
pilots  usually  work  well  on  a  small 
scale  but  can  fall  apart  when  rolled 
out  across  the  enterprise. 

False  Economy:  In  the  long  run, 
companies  save  money  by 
buying  employees  the  equipment 
they  need  at  the  start,  rather 
than  skimping  and  doing  it  after 
the  fact. 

-).  Bresnahan 


compensation  issues.  If  an  employee 
slips  on  a  banana  peel  while  working  at 
home,  they  wondered,  would  the  com¬ 
pany  be  liable?  The  task  force  took 
these  misgivings  very  seriously  and  ad¬ 
dressed  them  one  by  one.  “We  ap¬ 
proached  this  as  an  R&D  effort  and 
didn’t  attach  a  deadline  to  it,”  says 
Manfredonia.  “We  wanted  to  make 
sure  that  we  explored  every  avenue.  A 
lot  of  the  time  was  spent  in  constructive 
conflict.” 

To  address  the  uneasiness  over  pro¬ 
ductivity,  Sorgen  made  it  clear  that 
managers  would  have  to  expand  their 
notions  of  how  to  supervise  people.  “I 
took  the  150  managers  in  a  room  and 
said,  ‘Look,  we  have  1,700  people  and 
we  operate  out  of  13  different  loca¬ 
tions,’”  says  Sorgen.  ‘“Now  you  tell 
me  why  you  have  to  look  at  every  one 
of  your  people  in  order  to  lead  them 
properly.’  Managers  have  to  trust. 
We’re  systems  professionals.  The 
work  measures  itself — you  can  tell  if 
someone  is  writing  bad  code.” 

The  committee  also  established 
rules  and  processes  to  govern  work 
away  from  the  office.  First,  em¬ 
ployees  cannot  telecommute  until 
they’ve  been  with  a  new  project 
for  90  days  and  are  then  required 
to  go  to  the  workplace  at  least 
once  a  week.  These  stipulations 
ensure  that  employees  foster 
strong  ties  to  project  members 
and  managers.  Once  employees 
have  decided  to  telecommute, 
both  they  and  their  managers 
must  attend  a  daylong  training 
program  designed  to  stimulate  thinking 
on  such  issues  as  how  to  plan  a  safe,  er¬ 
gonomically  correct  home  office  and 
how  often  to  call  into  the  office.  Then, 
employees  and  managers  go  through  a 
technical  interview  to  determine  tech¬ 
nology  requirements.  Merrill  Lynch 
supplies  the  computers,  but  employees 
are  required  to  purchase  their  own  fur¬ 
niture.  (Lynch  secured  a  group  discount 
rate  from  local  suppliers.)  Finally,  em¬ 
ployees  spend  two  weeks  in  a  telecom¬ 
muting  simulation  lab  at  Merrill  Lynch. 
Employees  are  located  away  from 
where  they  usually  work  with  the  same 
equipment  they’ll  use  at  home.  Desks 
are  placed  next  to  windows  overlook¬ 
ing  a  busy  street  to  prepare  workers  for 
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constant  distractions.  Then  they’re  ex¬ 
pected  to  communicate  with  managers 
the  next  two  weeks  as  if  they  were  al¬ 
ready  telecommuting.  The  experience 
helps  prepare  employees  for  the  some¬ 
times  jolting  realities  of  working  out¬ 
side  the  office. 

As  for  the  liability  issue,  the  task  force 
found  that  the  same  rules  of  liability  in 
the  workplace  apply  to  the  home  office. 
As  an  extra  precaution,  however,  the 
company  requires  employees  to  check 
with  their  insurance  agents  to  make  sure 
telecommuting  doesn’t  violate  their 
homeowner’s  insurance.  Home  work¬ 
spaces  are  inspected  for  safety  and  con¬ 
duciveness  to  productivity.  For  example, 
a  poorly  lit  office  next  to  the  washing 
machine  would  fail  inspection.  “We 
thought  we  were  going  to  have  trouble 
with  home  inspections,  but  employees 
understand  and  are  proud  of  how  they 
set  up  their  work  environment,”  says 
Manfredonia.  “They’re  very  quick  to  do 
the  things  they  need  to  do  to  be  able  to 
telecommute.” 

Despite  the  group’s  careful  planning, 
it  couldn’t  foresee  every  obstacle  that 
would  arise  once  people  started  tele¬ 
commuting.  But  those  problems  didn’t 
derail  the  program  because  Merrill 
Lynch  was  willing  to  spend  whatever 
was  necessary  to  solve  them.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  committee  initially  under¬ 
estimated  the  need  for  technical  sup¬ 
port.  “When  I  first  started  tele¬ 
commuting,  [technical  support]  was  in¬ 
formal  so  I  didn’t  have  the  help  I 
needed,”  says  Susan  Davelman,  a 
Merrill  Lynch  systems  analyst  who 
telecommutes  three  days  a  week.  “If  I 
couldn’t  get  my  computer  to  work,  I 
had  to  come  into  the  office.” 

The  company  assembled  a  five- 
person  IT  support  group  dedicated  to 
solving  problems  for  remote  workers. 
Available  from  7  a.m.  until  7  p.m.  on 
weekdays,  the  group  also  carries  beep¬ 
ers  for  off-hour  problems.  “I  call  them  a 
lot,  like  when  I  have  a  problem  getting 
through  with  my  laptop,”  says  Davel¬ 
man.  “This  couldn’t  have  been  a  suc¬ 
cessful  program  without  their  help.” 

The  task  force  also  failed  to  predict 
how  communication  patterns  change 
when  workers  no  longer  have  face-to- 
face  contact.  “The  first  week  I  kept  on 
calling  my  boss  and  he  was  never 


there,”  says  Davelman.  “Finally,  I  just 
sent  e-mail  and  that’s  what  I  do  now.... 
Most  everything  is  covered  by  e-mail.” 
The  trouble  came  a  few  months  later, 
however,  as  everyone  else  also  discov¬ 
ered  that  e-mail  was  the  most  reliable 
mode  of  communication.  The  system 
bogged  down  and  people  were  “e- 
mailed  to  death,”  says  Manfredonia.  To 
solve  that  problem,  the  company  built  a 
corporate  intranet  last  fall  where  people 
can  post  announcements  and  updates, 
reserving  e-mail  for  more  immediate 
communication  needs. 

Three  years  after  its  inception,  the 
Employer  of  Choice  strategy  has  made 
Merrill  Lynch  precisely  that.  Employee 
satisfaction  is  up  30  percent,  according 
to  annual  in-house  satisfaction  surveys. 
And  the  company  is  also  getting  outside 
validation:  Working  Mother  voted 
Merrill  Lynch  one  of  the  100  best  places 
to  work,  and  BusinessWeek  named  it 


based  company  lost  $16  billion,  cut 
some  1 17,000  jobs,  and  took  more  than 
$28  billion  in  restructuring  charges. 
CEO  Louis  V.  Gerstner,  who  took  the 
helm  in  April  1993,  declared  after  com¬ 
ing  on  board  that  the  only  way  out  of 
the  mire  was  to  make  the  then-sluggish 
company  more  responsive  to  cus¬ 
tomers,  increase  employee  productivity 
and  cut,  cut,  cut  wherever  possible.  All 
of  that  would  not  have  been  possible 
without  telecommuting,  says  Bob  Egan, 
Salt  Lake  City-based  director  of  mobil¬ 
ity  for  IBM  North  America  Sales  and 
Distribution. 

In  1995,  the  10,000  salespeople  and 
consultants  in  North  America  who  sur¬ 
vived  Gerstner’s  initial  slashing  spree 
suddenly  found  themselves  without  a 
home  (or  rather,  with  only  a  home)  as 
dedicated  office  space  was  now  shared 
at  a  4-to-l  employee-to-office-space  ra¬ 
tio  and  telecommuting  became  manda¬ 


By  having  10,000  salespeople 
and  consultants  mobile, 

IBM  saves  $75  million  per  year. 


one  of  the  top  family  firms  to  work  for, 
due  in  no  small  part  to  its  telecommut¬ 
ing  venture.  The  program  has  also  en¬ 
abled  Manfredonia  and  Sorgen  to  hold 
on  to  several  star  employees,  including 
a  woman  who  telecommuted  from  Rus¬ 
sia  while  going  through  a  several- 
month  process  of  adopting  a  baby.  An¬ 
other  valued  employee  relocated  from 
New  Jersey  to  Florida  and  now 
telecommutes  five  days  a  week,  visiting 
the  office  once  a  quarter. 

“This  is  an  employee  perk  to  create 
loyalty  to  the  firm  and  a  happy  popu¬ 
lace  that  wants  to  jump  on  a  grenade  for 
Merrill  Lynch,”  says  Sorgen.  “It’s  a 
tremendous  retention  tool  and  a  phe¬ 
nomenal  recruiting  tool.” 

IBM 

Saving  Money 

elecommuting  was  one  of  several 
strategies  that  helped  bail  IBM 
Corp.  out  of  a  prolonged  funk. 
From  1991  to  1993,  the  Armonk,  N.Y.- 


tory.  Because  salespeople  and  consul¬ 
tants  were  already  used  to  working 
remotely  and  were  grateful  to  still  be 
employed,  IBM  didn’t  encounter  the  re¬ 
sistance  that  such  a  drastic  change 
might  normally  engender.  And,  of 
course,  it  didn’t  hurt  that  the  directive 
came  from  the  Big  Guy  [Gerstner]  him¬ 
self.  “I  welcomed  the  mandate,”  says 
Dan  Curtis,  worldwide  network  service 
line  and  competency  leader  for  net¬ 
work  design  and  architecture,  who 
works  out  of  Boston.  “It’s  my  personal 
opinion  that  the  office  is  a  difficult 
place  to  be  productive  because  we  had 
an  open,  bullpen-type  design.  I’m  a 
consultant;  I  need  time  to  think,  which 
is  very  challenging  when  people  can 
walk  up  and  talk  to  me  and  the  phones 
are  ringing.” 

Still,  even  with  a  willing  telecommut¬ 
ing  population,  problems  inevitably  en¬ 
sued.  First,  there  was  a  technology  bar¬ 
rier.  IBM  is  staffed  with  technologically 
sophisticated  people,  but  using  a  laptop 
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INTRODUCING 


Netfinity  7000 


It’s  time  for  a  new  relationship. 

Because  the  way  you  use  a  network  has  changed. 
Today,  the  server  is  your  network.  It’s  a  partner.  And  its 
capabilities  are  your  potential.  It’s  the  promise  of 
infinite  possibilities  in  every  area  of  your  business, 
from  application  serving  for  productivity  gains  to  inte¬ 
grating  the  power  of  the  Internet  with  your  enterprise. 

Introducing  IBM  Netfinity.  A  new  breed  of  server 
designed  to  reinvent  the  role  of  industry-standard 
servers.  It’s  smarter  inside  and  out.  So  it  gives  you  the 
confidence  to  run  business-critical  applications  on 
Windows  NT  or  any  other  major  network  operating 
system.  The  power  and  scalability  of  the  Netfinity 


7000  are  unsurpassed.  And  it’s  more  than  up  to  the 
task  of  running  your  most  demanding  enterprise- 
level  applications:  IBM  DB2!  Microsoft  SQL  Server! 
SAP  “  R/3  and  Lotus  Domino!  In  addition,  Netfinity 
provides  a  single  point  of  control  for  your  network  that 
is  integrated  with  comprehensive  management  tools. 
Allowing  you  to  manage  your  network  proactively. 
Netfinity  7000  also  comes  with  technology-based 
services,  including  Remote  Connect,  MoSTConnect 
and  Update  Connector.  All  to  help  maximize  avail¬ 
ability.  Which  means  you'll  be  able  to  spend  more 
time  on  business,  and  less  time  managing  technology. 

To  find  out  more,  visit  the  Netfinity  Web  site  at 
www.us.pc.ibm.com/netfinity.  Or  call  1 800  IBM-7255, 
ext.  4967.  It's  just  the  kind  of  connection  you’ve  been 
looking  for.  Because  it’s  just  better  business. 
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is  very  different  from  being  on  a  host- 
based  system  linked  directly  to  the  com¬ 
pany  network.  People  had  to  get  used  to 
working  a  different  way,  says  Egan.  For 
example,  employees  couldn’t  stay 
logged  in  to  the  network  all  day  as  they 
would  at  the  office  because  phone  bills 
would  be  atrocious.  Instead,  they 
logged  in  to  the  system  every  few  hours 
for  updates. 

Then  there  were  communication 
challenges.  IBM’s  culture  had  always 
focused  around  meetings.  But  lengthy 
status  meetings  over  phone  lines  were 
awkward.  Managers  suddenly  found 
themselves  without  an  obvious  way  to 
monitor  employee  productivity,  and 
employees  felt  out  of  the  loop.  Even 
worse,  customers  and  clients  com¬ 
plained  that  they  could  never  reach  con¬ 
sultants.  To  stay  in  the  loop,  IBM  em¬ 
ployees  learned  to  rely  on  e-mail,  voice 
mail  and  the  corporate  intranet  to  com¬ 
municate  with  each  other.  Curtis,  for 
example,  visits  the  intranet  at  least  once 


a  day  to  communicate  with  others,  ac¬ 
cess  a  best  practices  databases  of  client 
cases  and  check  announcements.  To  al¬ 
lay  customer  concerns,  employees  use  a 
call  forwarding  and  messaging  system 
that  allows  clients  to  reach  them  any¬ 
where. 

The  biggest  challenge  the  company 
encountered,  however,  was  enabling  its 


scattered  workforce  to  have  regular  so¬ 
cial  interaction  with  peers.  While  Egan 
and  others  anticipated  that  issue,  they 
had  no  idea  just  how  significant  it 
would  become  for  their  telecommuters. 
“Over  the  years  we  took  for  granted 


that  things  happened  among  employees 
as  a  natural  course  of  events,  like  chat¬ 
ting  over  the  water  cooler,”  says  Egan. 
“Once  our  employees  were  mobile,  it  all 
went  away  and  there  was  a  social  need 
that  wasn’t  being  met,  as  well  as  a  busi¬ 
ness  need  because  many  meetings  and 
customer  strategy  sessions  happen  in¬ 
formally.” 


At  first,  IBM  managers  tried  to  con¬ 
tinue  holding  regular  meetings,  but  that 
became  difficult  because  salespeople 
and  consultants  were  mobile  and  usu¬ 
ally  busy  serving  customers.  In  an  inter¬ 
esting  twist,  IBM  employees  began 


Merrill  Lynch  instituted  a 
telework  program  to  become 
the  most  appealing  IS 
employer  in  the  market. 


Business  Intelligence 
to  the  third  power. 


PowerPlay®:  The  #1  OLAP  tool 
to  explore  corporate  data  and 
analyze  trends  from  any  angle. 

Scenario-:  .  .  making  statistical  data  mining 
so  easy  that  anyone  can  do  it,  without  making 
it  so  watered  down  that  no  one  would  want  to.”* 

•PC  Week.  May  5,  1997 

Impromptu®:  The  most  powerful  interactive 
database  query  and  reporting  tool. 


identifying  more  with  their  clients  than 
with  fellow  IBMers,  says  Curtis.  Now 
one  of  Egan’s  main  responsibilities  as 
senior  location  executive  is  to  draw  em¬ 
ployees  in  the  Utah  area  together  for  ac¬ 
tivities  like  potluck  dinners  and  outdoor 
recreational  activities.  The  consultants 
in  Curtis’s  North  East  Area  division 
also  have  an  annual  retreat;  this  year’s 
retreat  was  at  the  Girl  Scout  camp  in 
upstate  New  Jersey  where  one  of  the 
Friday  the  13th  films  was  shot.  “Sleep¬ 
ing  in  cabins  is  enough  to  make  city  folk 
bond,”  says  Curtis. 

A  related  challenge  was  determining 
how  to  assimilate  new  employees  into  a 
virtual  workforce.  Soon  after  people 
join  the  company,  they  attend  a  seven- 
to  ten-day  course  covering  the  basics  of 
working  at  IBM,  where  they  get  a 
chance  to  bond  with  peers.  “It’s  been 
my  experience  that  people  stay  in  touch 
with  fellow  classmates,”  says  Curtis.  A 
short  time  later,  new  employees  attend  a 
series  of  four-  to  ten-day  training  semi¬ 


nars  in  their  specific  discipline.  When 
they’re  ready  to  actually  start  working, 
they’re  assigned  to  projects  with  others 
who  are  already  experienced  in  the 
field.  “We  try  to  avoid  casting  someone 
off  on  their  own  when  they’re  a  new 
hire  or  new  to  a  project  because  that’s 
not  productive  for  the  employee  or 
IBM,”  says  Curtis. 

New  consulting  hires  are  also  as¬ 
signed  two  mentors:  a  professional  de¬ 
velopment  manager  (PDM)  and  a  com¬ 
petency  development  mentor  (CDM). 
The  PDM  helps  with  administrative 
questions  and  personal  development 
and  the  CDM  handles  business-related 
questions.  This  two-tier  mentor  struc¬ 
ture  ensures  that  the  new  employees  al¬ 
ways  have  someone  to  turn  to  if  they 
have  questions.  The  mentors,  for  their 
part,  are  motivated  to  be  as  helpful  as 
possible  because  their  performance  is 
based  in  part  on  their  mentoring  abili¬ 
ties.  “We’re  in  a  knowledge-based  busi¬ 
ness,”  says  Curtis.  “It’s  critically  im¬ 


portant  that  we  share  information  with 
others.” 

IBM’s  mobility  initiative  has  given 
the  company  a  leg  up  in  achieving  Ger- 
stner’s  goals.  First,  telecommuting  has 
saved  the  company  significant  dollars  in 
real  estate  costs.  By  having  10,000 
salespeople  and  consultants  mobile, 
IBM  saves  $75  million  per  year.  Em¬ 
ployee  productivity  has  increased  20 
percent  and  a  survey  showed  that  75 
percent  of  employees  said  that  tele¬ 
working  had  a  positive  impact  on  over¬ 
all  morale.  Employees  are  working 
longer  hours,  getting  more  done  in  an 
hour  and  are  happier  overall,  says  Egan. 
Moreover,  the  company’s  customer  ser¬ 
vice  has  never  been  better.  “Telecom¬ 
muting  has  enabled  us  to  be  less  focused 
on  internal  IBM  activities  and  require¬ 
ments,”  says  Curtis.  “Instead,  we  can 
focus  on  the  customer  and  client.”  BS 


Senior  Writer  Jennifer  Bresnahan  can 
he  reached  at  jbresnahan@cio.com. 
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Business  Intelligence  means  competitive  advantage. 

Your  people  are  more  informed.  Decisions  are  more 
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Nothing  should  hold  you  back. 

You  need  to  speed  past  barriers.  Smash  through 
obstacles.  Adapt.  Grow.  Enter  JBA  International.  We’re  already 
familiar  with  your  industry  landscape,  so  we  can  quickly  get  software 
in  your  hands  that  fits  the  changing  shape  of  your  business.  It’s  enterprise 
resource  planning  that  fits  your  vision.  So  you  have  the  flexibility  to  plan 
ahead.  Tie  processes  together.  Do  more,  in  less  time.  And  when  change  cuts 
you  off  (and  it  will),  modifying  our  component-based  technology  is 
as  easy  as  shifting  into  high  gear.  JBA  sees  your  big  picture, 
helping  you  get  where  you’re  going,  faster.  No  matter 
what’s  around  the  corner. 


JBA  puts  you  on  Easy  Street  with  ERP  solutions 
for  Windows  NT,  AS/JOO  and  other  platform,'. 


>  800-JBA-INTL  WWW.JBAINTL.COM  < 


BUYING  SMART 


READER  RQI 


NON-I.S.  EXECUTIVES  INCREASINGLY 
make  technology  purchases  that  run  into  the 
millions,  without  understanding  the  technical 
implications  of  the  purchases.  This  article  out¬ 
lines  steps  business  executives  can  take  to 


prevent  buyer’s  remorse.  Readers  will  find  out 


►  Why  they  should  never  leave  the  IS  depart¬ 
ment  out  of  technology  buying  decisions 

►  How  to  get  help  in  decoding  product 
technobabble 
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And  he’s  no  longer  content  knocking  only  on  the  CIO’s  door.  For 
better  or  worse,  technology  vendors  are  targeting  business  executives. 
And  smart  customers  can  turn  this  new  selling  trend  to  their 
advantage,  by  carol  Hildebrand 


s  the  regional  director  kicks  off  the 
meeting,  the  hearty  buzz  peculiar  to  a 
room  full  of  salespeople  subsides  into 
an  occasional  whisper  or  muffled  chuckle.  The 
group,  a  collection  of  account  managers  and 
marketing  support  folks  from  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.,  is  attending  a  three-day 
class  presented  by  The  Sales  Consultancy 
Inc.,  a  Dallas-based  company  that  teaches 
technology  firms  how  to  sell  more  effectively. 
One  of  the  biggest  lessons:  Non -IS  executives 
should  be  key  contacts  in  the  sales  process. 

ftlf  we’re  just  calling  on  the  CIO,  we’re  prob¬ 
ably  missing  a  lot,” says  the  regional  director. 
“We  may  feel  comfortable  calling  on  the  CIO, 
but  we  miss  opportunities  across  the  board.  ” 
Digital’s  new  sales  direction  reflects  a  grow¬ 
ing  trend:  Instead  of  speaking  solely  with  the 

http://www.cio.com 


denizens  of  IS,  vendors  such  as  Oracle  Corp., 
Digital,  IBM  Corp.  and  Compaq  Computer 
Corp.  have  all  launched  efforts  to  develop 
sales  relationships  with  other  “C-level” 
executives:  CEOs,  COOs,  CFOs  and  senior  vice 
presidents. 

“Selling  to  the  business  side  of  the  house 
has  really  picked  up  steam  over  the  last  18 
months,”  says  Scott  Nelson,  a  research  direc¬ 
tor  at  Stamford,  Conn.-based  Gartner  Group 
Inc.  “Vendors  are  clearly  trying  to  add  busi¬ 
ness  end  users  to  their  sales  calls.” 

In  fact,  he  knows  of  one  company  that  is 
planning  to  use  all  its  new  sales  hires  to  tar¬ 
get  the  end  user. 

What  is  the  impact  for  non-IS  executives? 
Naturally,  there  are  pros  and  cons.  Business 
executives  may  not  understand  the  technical 
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aspects  of  a  product  and  consequently 
risk  falling  victim  to  a  sales  snow  job. 

However,  they  are  generally  more  adept 
at  evaluating  the  business  possibilities 
of  a  technology  than  IS  folks.  And  im¬ 
proving  business  is,  after  all,  the  ulti¬ 
mate  goal  for  any  technology. 

“When  vendors  try  to  go  to  IS,  IS 
doesn’t  always  understand  the  business 
problems  [that  users  need  to  solve],” 
says  Nelson.  “It  becomes  more  efficient 
to  talk  to  users.” 

Mike  Wlotzko,  eastern  regional  man¬ 
ager  at  Secaucus,  N.J. -based  notebook 
computer  maker  Panasonic  Personal 
Computer  Co.,  tells  of  a  recent  sales  call 
he  made  to  an  IS  department  that  was 
building  a  sales-force  automation  sys¬ 
tem.  Wlotzko  says  he  started  by  asking 
about  the  business  needs  of  the  sales 
force:  Will  they  be  able  to  plug  in  when 
they  use  this?  No.  Will  they  be  carrying 
this  on  the  road  for  long  periods  of  time? 

Yes.  “So  they  want  something  with  long 
battery  life  that  doesn’t  weigh  a  lot,”  sur¬ 
mised  Wlotzko.  “The  IS  guy  shrugged 
and  said,  ‘We  can  just  get  them  two  or 
three  regular-life  batteries,’”  recalls 
Wlotzko.  “Now  I’m  in  sales,  too,  and  I 
know  these  guys  don’t  want  to  lug 
around  lots  of  extra  batteries.  If  we  go 
and  talk  to  the  person  who’s  actually 
going  to  use  the  thing,  we’d  get  different 
answers.  So  darn  right  we’re  going  to  go  talk  to 
the  business  people.” 

Nelson  agrees  that  it  makes  sense  to  sell  to  the  business 
side,  but  he  also  points  out  that  in  doing  so,  technology 
vendors  are  prudently  following  the  money  trail.  “Users 
increasingly  hold  the  purse  strings  for  technology  pur¬ 
chases,”  he  says,  adding  that  he  has  seen  5  to  10  percent 
of  a  marketing  department’s  budget  earmarked  for  such 
technology-heavy  items  as  database  marketing  projects. 


Buy  Now,  Pay  Later 

Nelson  says  that  targeting  business 

executives  usually  results  in  purchases  tailored 
more  closely  to  business  needs,  but  he  also  warns 
of  the  “caveat  emptor”  factor. 

Although  this  new  selling  strategy  requires  a  strong 
emphasis  on  long-term  relationship  building  between 
vendor  and  customer,  the  bottom  line  remains  that  ven¬ 
dors  are  selling  a  product.  A  salesperson  with  an  eye  to 
quotas  rather  than  to  a  business  partnership  may  be 
tempted  to  oversell  the  ability  of  the  products,  leaving 
the  implementation  team  to  deal  with  the  shortfall 
between  promises  and  reality. 

In  theory,  a  new-style  salesperson  will  tell  interested 
buyers  when  technology  isn’t  appropriate  for  the  busi- 


Tricks  of  the 
Trade 

How  salespeople  target 
their  pitches  to  business 
executives 

Ken  white,  managing  director  of  oil  and 

gas  at  Torch  Energy  Advisors  Inc.  in  Houston, 
says  he  needed  foreign  language  classes  to 
understand  some  of  the  sales  presentations  he  sat 
through  when  his  company  chose  business  manage¬ 
ment  software  a  couple  of  years  ago.  “Some  of  the 
salespeople  literally  spoke  in  tongues,”  he  says.  “It 
was  difficult  to  get  people  to  talk  at  a  level  that  was 
understandable.” 

White’s  experience  is  an  excellent  lesson  in  how 
not  to  sell  to  business  executives.  A  successful  pre¬ 
sentation  requires  more  than  the  typical  feature-rich 
technical  rundown  that  many  high-tech  salespeople 
are  used  to.  Instead,  the  sell  should  be  soft,  soft,  soft. 
Talking  technology  is  verboten;  rather,  sales  folks 
want  to  feel  the  business  executive’s  pain,  says 
Nimish  Mehta,  senior  vice  president  of  the  industry 
applications  division  at  Oracle  Corp.  in  Redwood 
Shores,  Calif.  “The  truth  is,”  he  says,  “if  you’re  going 
to  sell  to  a  functional  line-of-business  manager  at, 
say,  a  refinery,  you  need  a  different  skill  set  than  [you 


ness  problem  at  hand,  realizing  that  shoehorning  ill-fit- 
ting  products  into  a  company  will  effectively  scuttle  any 
chance  of  a  long-term  relationship.  To  their  credit,  some 
companies,  such  as  Digital  and  Oracle,  have  revamped 
their  sales  compensation  structures  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  relationship  building.  But  in  practice, 
salespeople  rarely  tell  potential  customers  when  their 
product  isn’t  a  good  match,  says  Phil  Rawlins,  president 
of  The  Sales  Consultancy.  “I  don’t  think  this  happens 
anywhere  near  enough,  because  of  all  the  pressure  on 
sales  teams  to  perform,”  he  says. 

Business  executives  who  aren’t  conversant  with  tech¬ 
nical  details  are  especially  vulnerable.  “If  business  users 
aren’t  adept  at  evaluating  technology  or  cutting  through 
its  hype,  they  run  the  risk  of  putting  in  solutions  that 
don’t  do  any  good  or  are  needlessly  expensive,”  says 
Nelson. 

Most  business  executives  also  lack  the  ability  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  a  new  technology  will  fit  into  the  existing 
corporate  IS  infrastructure.  While  compatibility  is  not 
usually  high  on  the  end  user’s  worry  list,  it  can  cause 
problems  later  when  the  business  side  asks  the  IS  depart¬ 
ment  to  support  the  new  product. 

“We  have  had  some  situations  where  [business]  folks 
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would]  in  straight  database  sales.” 

“Usually,  when  you  think  sales,  you 
think  Glengarry  Glen  Ross  slimy  stuff,”  says 
Phil  Rawlins,  president  of  The  Sales 
Consultancy  Inc.  in  Dallas.  “We’re  trying  to 
raise  the  bar  on  the  whole  profession.  If  you 
want  to  be  a  strategic  team  player  for  the 
customer,  the  only  way  you  can  do  that  is  to 
understand  their  systems  and  business 
processes,  and  add  value  to  that.” 

According  to  Jeff  Thull,  founder  and  pres¬ 


ident  of  Prime  Resource 
Group  in  Minneapolis, 
which  teaches  selling 
strategies  to  software 
companies,  salespeople 
can  best  help  their  cause 
by  listening.  “Talking  to 
a  business  executive 
should  be  about  80  per¬ 
cent  to  90  percent  listen¬ 
ing,”  he  says,  since  it’s 
only  by  understanding 
the  business  problem 
that  salespeople  can 
determine  whether  their 
product  will  solve  it. 

Smart  sales  organiza¬ 
tions  doanumber  of 
things  to  engage  busi¬ 
ness  executives  in  the 
sales  process.  First, 
many  firms  carefully  research  an  executive’s 
specific  business  needs,  which  vary  widely 
by  industry  and  position.  Oracle,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  creates  sales  research  tools  on  the  nine 
or  so  vertical  industries  it  targets.  The 
books  and  CD-ROMs  it  produces  for  its  sales 
staff  about  the  oil  and  gas  industry  include 
an  extensive  glossary  6f  industry  terms,  a 
section  of  industry  research  and  a  guide  to 
developing  “C-level”  (as  in  CFO,  CEO  and 
COO)  relationships.  Profiles  of  executive  job 


concerns  and  eight  pages  of  business  ques¬ 
tions  help  salespeople  get  into  the  shoes  of 
executives.  Some  examples:  How  competi¬ 
tive  is  your  cost  position?  How  do  you 
intend  to  accelerate  new  exploration? 

Lotus  Development  Corp.,  headquar¬ 
tered  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  fields  a  research 
staff  that  supports  specific  industries,  says 
Stuart  Finn,  Great  Lakes  district  manager  in 
Lotus’s  Cincinnati  office.  Two  or  three 
experts  per  industry  research  pertinent 
business  drivers  and  produce  pain  sheets 
outlining  functional  executives’  business 
concerns.  “We  need  to  know  what  their  crit¬ 
ical  business  needs  are,”  Finn  notes.  Once 
vendors  understand  a  business  need,  they 
can  position  their  products  more  effec¬ 
tively,  he  says. 

Another  strategy  involves  giving  confer¬ 
ences  aimed  at  specific  industries.  The  top¬ 
ics  revolve  around  business  issues  in  that 
industry;  if  technology  is  mentioned,  it’s 
with  an  air  of,  “Gee,  how  did  databases 
sneak  onto  this  program?”  Oracle  presents 
a  couple  of  programs  annually  for  each  tar¬ 
get  industry.  The  venue  is  swanky,  the 
cognac  and  cigars  are  abundant,  and  the 
sales  pitch  is  more  about  Oracle  as  a  com¬ 
pany  than  Oracle’s  product.  “We’re  selling  a 
brand  at  this  point,”  Mehta  says.  “These 
people  are  interested  in  a  brand  name  and 
risk  mitigation.”  -C.  Hildebrand 


have  gone  outside  our  organization  and  contracted  with 
vendors  for  software  development.  Then  [the  users] 
showed  up  on  our  doorstep  saying,  ‘We  need  you  to  test 
and  integrate  this,’”  says  Tracie  MacMahon,  the  vice 
president  of  systems  at  SLM  Holding  Corp.  (Sallie  Mae) 
in  Reston,  Va.  “In  those  cases,  we  have  to  figure  out  how 
to  make  it  work  and  over  time  modify  it  to  fit  into  the 
corporate  infrastructure.  That’s  challenging.” 

What’s  the  best  way  to  reap  the  benefits  of  having  busi¬ 
ness  users  participate  in  the  buying  process  while  avoid¬ 
ing  the  pitfalls?  Experts  and  users  recommend  the  fol¬ 
lowing  mix  of  partnership,  filtering  and  background 
checks. 

Don’t  Be  a  Loner 

The  digital  account  executives  at  the 
selling  seminar  learn  to  analyze  a  company’s  or¬ 
ganizational  chart  and  identify  its  strategic  busi¬ 
ness  units  (SB  Us).  As  they  discuss  which  units  are  star 
performers  and  therefore  more  likely  to  have  the  finan¬ 
cial  wherewithal  to  make  IT  purchases,  one  account 
manager  worries  aloud  about  the  political  fallout  that 
may  come  from  cultivating  these  new  business  relation¬ 


ships.  “IT  likes  its  position  of  control,”  he  says.  “ How 
do  you  do  this  without  ticking  people  off?”  The  group 
discusses  how  to  include  IS  in  meetings  with  business 
executives. 

The  bottom  line,  says  Doug  Bosse,  a  senior  consultant 
specializing  in  sales  at  S4  Consulting  in  Powell,  Ohio,  is 
that  both  IS  and  business  executives  should  collaborate 
on  technology  purchasing  decisions.  “I  may  recommend 
to  [clients]  that  they  approach  business  decision  makers 
but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  somebody  like  the  CIO. 
Neither  group  should  operate  in  a  vacuum,”  says  Bosse. 

Unfortunately,  says  Gartner’s  Nelson,  “a  lot  of  busi¬ 
ness  departments  get  along  with  IS  as  well  as  oil  and 
water.  We  encourage  [IS/business]  cooperation,  but  it  fre¬ 
quently  doesn’t  happen,  and  there  is  no  magic  wand  you 
can  wave  to  make  it  better.”  He  says  that  both  groups 
must  commit  to  making  the  process  work.  “Both  sides 
have  valid  concerns,”  he  says.  “Both  sides  are  going  to 
have  to  compromise  and  not  fight  for  every  piece  of 
agenda.” 

For  David  Cyr,  however,  the  impetus  to  cooperate  with 
IS  comes  naturally.  Cyr,  vice  president  of  electronic  bank¬ 
ing  at  Canadian  Imperial  Bank  of  Commerce  in  Toronto, 
has  implemented  several  large  IT  projects  and  worked 
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BUYING  SMART 


Are  You  a 
Good  Witch 
or  a  Bad 
Witch? 

Phil  Rawlins  of  The  Sales  Consultancy 
Inc.  in  Dallas  explains  how  non-IS 
executives  can  divine  which  salesperson 
has  a  magic  wand  and  which  wears  a 
pointy  black  hat 


Glenda  and  Glen,  the  Good 
Salespeople 

■  Know  something  about  your  business  and 
its  challenges.  They  need  not  be  com¬ 
pletely  steeped  in  industry  knowledge, 
but  they  should  know  your  hot  buttons 
when  they  walk  in  the  door. 

■  Can  shut  up  and  listen.  They  are  willing  to 
be  educated  by  their  customers. 

■  Understand  that  the  product  should  take 
up  only  10  percent  of  the  conversation. 

■  State  honestly  whether  they  can  help,  and, 
if  they’re  not  sure,  they  should  be  willing  to 
find  out. 

■  Gladly  supply  references  — and  plenty  of 
them. 

The  Wicked  Sales  Witches  of  the  West 

■  Lead  with  the  product. 

■  Do  all  the  talking. 

■  Profess  to  be  experts  in  the  customer’s 
business.  There’s  a  fine  line  between 
knowing  what  an  application  can  do  for  the 
business  and  actually  knowing  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

■  Haven’t  done  their  homework.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  they  don’t  know  how  the  person 
they’re  calling  on  fits  into  the  organization 
or  what  success  factors  drive  this  person. 

■  May  or  may  not  wear  ruby  red  shoes. 

-C.  Hildebrand 


in  the  operational  side  of  the  bank. 

“A  technologist  comes  in  right  at  the  beginning  of  our 
decision  making,”  he  says.  “I  steer  the  decision,  but  we’re 
both  looking  at  things  together.  It’s  a  bit  of  a  switch  from 
tradition.”  Cyr  says  he  relies  on  the  IS  project  liaison  to 
tell  him  whether  a  prospective  purchase  will  fit  in  with 
the  bank’s  overall  strategic  IS  direction  and  infrastruc¬ 
ture.  “He’s  the  person  who  knows  whether  we’re  going 
browser-based,  client/server  or  something  else.  If  he  tells 
us  that  our  technical  peers  are  heading  in  a  different 
direction,  we’ll  take  a  closer  look  at  whether  this  is  the 
right  thing  to  do.  It  helps  us  avoid  buying  unintegratable 
solutions,”  says  Cyr. 

Filter,  Filter,  Filter 

At  the  sales  CONSULTANCY  SEMINAR,  RAWLINS 
draws  a  map  of  the  buying  process  at  a  typical 
company.  He  points  out  that  most  companies 
don't  ask  vendors  to  make  a  pitch  until  the  request  for 
proposal  stage,  which  is  later  in  the  buying  cycle. 
Integrators  and  consultants,  however,  frequently  gain 


the  business  user’s  ear 
early  on,  when  the  com¬ 
pany  is  analyzing  the  busi¬ 
ness  problem.  Ergo,  Rawlins 
recommends  that  in  order 
to  gain  influence  at  the 
onset  of  the  process.  Digital 
should  develop  “ strong 
relationships  with  partners.  ” 
Translated,  that  means  get¬ 
ting  consultants  to  recom¬ 
mend  Digital  products. 

Indeed,  consultants  play 
a  strong  role  in  evaluating 
technology  purchases  at 
many  companies,  and  they 
can  help  firms  save  time  by 
filtering  the  technology  pos¬ 
sibilities  to  a  short  list  of 
strong  contenders.  This  can 
work  well.  But  if  a  com¬ 
pany  decides  to  use  a  con¬ 
sultant  to  help  select  a  prod¬ 
uct,  executives  should  first 
do  a  little  consultant  filter¬ 
ing.  Many  consultants,  says 
Rawlins,  act  essentially  as 
resellers;  that  is,  they  serve 
as  middlemen  or  retailers 
between  customer  and  ven¬ 
dor.  Rawlins  says  that  each 
of  the  major  consultancies, 
such  as  Andersen  Consulting 
LLP  and  Ernst  &  Young 
LLP,  have  reselling  strate¬ 
gies.  “The  focus  is  to  sell 
software,  platforms  and 
networking  bundled  together  as  a  solution,”  he  says, 
adding  that  even  if  they  don’t  function  as  resellers,  all  of 
the  bigger  firms  have  close  ties  with  one  vendor  or  anoth¬ 
er.  These  cozy  consultant-vendor  relationships  can  obvi¬ 
ously  affect  a  consultant’s  objectivity. 

Randall  Willett,  director  of  merchandising  and  pro¬ 
motions  at  Batesville,  Ind.,  health-care  equipment  maker 
Hill-Rom  Co.  Inc.,  says  that  he  had  a  good  experience 
using  consultants  to  evaluate  technology.  His  company 
is  planning  a  370-seat  Lotus  Notes-based  sales-force 
automation  project.  When  Willett  originally  canvassed 
a  few  trade  shows  to  get  a  handle  on  technology,  “I  got 
swamped  with  calls  from  vendors,”  he  says.  “So  we  used 
the  consultants  as  a  buffer  and  had  vendors  talk  to 
them.”  Willett  pulled  together  a  team  of  salespeople  from 
the  field  and  went  through  “a  two-  or  three-day  discov¬ 
ery  session,”  where  the  group  hammered  out  a  detailed 
list  of  what  they  wanted  a  new  system  to  do.  The  con¬ 
sultants  then  used  the  system  requirements  to  winnow 
the  vendors  to  three  finalists. 

“The  first  time  we  met  with  the  vendors  was  at  the 
sales  presentations,”  says  Willett.  He  says  he  evaluated 
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a  number  of  consultants  before  choosing  a  firm.  “We 
were  comfortable  with  them  because  they  really  did  not 
sell  applications,  so  we  didn’t  feel  there  was  a  conflict.” 

Other  companies  use  in-house  filters.  At  New  York 
City-based  American  Express  Co.,  for  example,  Joseph 
Yacura,  senior  vice  president  of  global  procurement,  says 
that  his  group  does  a  lot  of  advance  perusal  of  business 
applications.  They  leave  the  transaction-processing  back 
office  stuff  to  IS,  but  they  themselves  vet  internal  busi¬ 
ness  applications  or  what  Yacura  calls  “low-cost,  off- 
the-shelf  technology  that  we  can  take  advantage  of.  We 
want  to  be  the  point  people  to  bring  interesting  things 
in-house  and  give  them  to  the  right  people,”  he  says. 

Do  Your  Homework 

Back  at  the  seminar,  rawlins  teaches  the 
class  bow  to  build  long-term  relationships  with  the 
SBU  executives.  He  stresses  that  the  key  is  to 
research  the  business  drivers  that  keep  each  executive 
awake  at  night.  “  You  can  be  sure  that  the  top  two  things 
on  their  minds  are  not  you  and  your  product,  ”  he  says. 
“So  that  shouldn't  be  the  main  topic  of  conversation.  ” 
Although  product  may  not  be  the  main  topic  of  con¬ 
versation  in  a  sales  presentation,  it’s  still  the  main  prior¬ 
ity  for  the  salesperson.  As  the  old  song  goes,  he’s  bound 
to  accentuate  the  positive,  eliminate  the 
negative  and  not  mess  with  Mr.  In- 
Between  in  his  efforts  to  make  a  sale. 

Just  as  prospective  sellers  do  their 
research,  so  should  prospective  buyers. 

This  shouldn’t  necessitate  an  eye-glazing 
expedition  into  technical  minutiae; 
rather,  prospective  buyers  should  check 
out  the  company  itself.  First,  take  a  look 
at  how  well  that  company  is  doing.  What 
do  its  financials  look  like?  What  is  its 
long-term  technology  strategy? 

“Vendors  will  tell  you  a  lot  of  stuff 
that  you  don’t  need  IS  to  understand,” 
says  Nelson,  “and  you  need  to  listen.” 

He  advises  that  business  people  speak 
with  vendors  at  least  twice  to  make  sure 
the  salespeople  tell  a  consistent  story. 

Tom  Souza,  vice  president  of  mer¬ 
chandise  control  at  The  Sports  Authority 
in  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  agrees,  pointing 
out  that  most  business  folks  tend  to 
focus  too  much  on  cost.  “Cost  is  always  a  concern,  but 
not  the  largest  concern,”  he  says,  adding  that  companies 
should  also  consider  things  like  “Is  the  company  stable? 
Can  we  make  a  partnership  with  them?  Will  they  pro¬ 
vide  us  with  what  they  say  they  will?” 

Nelson  says  he  heard  of  one  vendor  that  told  a  com¬ 
pany  three  different  stories  about  the  language  its  prod¬ 
uct  was  built  around.  “If  these  buyers  had  signed 
quickly  or  hadn’t  compared  notes,  they  wouldn’t  have 
realized  the  vendor’s  state  of  confusion,”  Nelson  says. 
One  of  the  best  ways  to  protect  yourself  against  a  bad 


technology  buy  is  to  check  the  references  vendors  give 
you.  Sure,  it’s  common  sense,  but  many  buyers  don’t 
bother  to  follow  up  with  other  customers.  “I’m  amazed 
how  many  business  clients  assume  that  just  because  a 
vendor  has  given  references,  they  don’t  have  to  check,” 
says  Nelson.  “In  many  cases,  references  have  a  lot  to  say 
about  the  good  and  bad  of  an  implementation.” 

Souza  takes  his  reference  checking  a  step  further.  His 
company  installed  a  warehouse  management  system  to 
support  its  move  to  regional  distribution  centers.  The 
executive  committee,  which  included  the  president, 
Souza,  the  vice  president  of  operations,  the  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  information  systems,  the  general  merchandise 
manager  and  the  CFO,  eventually  chose  a  product  by 
Manhattan  Associates,  but  Souza  says  the  process  was 
very  rigorous.  “We  ask  for  a  list  of  references,  and  we 
don’t  want  them  to  handpick  two  or  three  companies; 
we  want  a  total  list  of  their  customers,  and  then  we  pick. 
The  retail  world  is  very  small  at  this  level.  We  generally 
will  know  somebody  at  [the  referenced  companies],  and 
we’ll  visit  those  sites,”  says  Souza. 

As  the  line  between  technology  and  business  contin¬ 
ues  to  blur,  it  seems  safe  to  bet  that  line-business  types 
are  in  the  technology  purchasing  cycle  to  stay;  certainly 
the  vendors  think  so.  Ben  Barnes,  the  general  manager 
of  global  business  intelligence  solutions  for  IBM  in 


“i’m  amazed  how  many 

business  clients  assume 
that  just  because  a  vendor 
has  given  references,  they 

don’t  have  to  check” 

-Scott  Nelson 


Somers,  N.Y.,  says  that  about  40  percent  of  his  sales  calls 
are  to  non-IS  executives,  and  he  expects  that  number  to 
increase.  And  Digital  is  putting  its  entire  sales  force — 
2,000  to  3,000  people — through  The  Sales  Consultancy’s 
three-day  course.  Whether  your  company  benefits  from 
vendors’  efforts  to  involve  business  executives  in  tech¬ 
nology  purchasing  decisions,  however,  is  up  to  you. 

Are  you  ready  to  do  your  homework?  BE! 

Senior  Editor  Carol  Hildebrand  can  be  reached  via 
e-mail  at  cjh@cio.com. 
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SEQUEL 


WE'RE  TOUGH  CRITICS. 

Fancy  special  effects  and  big-name  talent 
don't  guarantee  a  5-star  rating.  But  if 
your  Web  initiative  is  tied  to  a  business 
objective  and  delivers  real  business  value, 
then  let  us  make  you  a  star. 


NOMINATE 

if^YOUR 

E.|§ITE 

^ONLINE 


From  the  Small  Screen 
to  Nationwide  Notoriety 

The  CIO  Web  Business  50/50  recognizes  50  outstanding 
Internet  and  50  outstanding  intranet  sites  in  the  business, 
government  and  nonprofit  arenas.  The  100  winning  Web  sites 
will  be  featured  in  the  July  1,  1998  CIO  Web  Business 
Section  and  at  http://webbusiness.cio.com. 


Lights.  Camera.  Action. 

You  can  nominate  an  entire  Web  environment,  a  single  site 
or  a  single  application.  We're  calling  for  your  entries.  If  you've 
got  innovative  design,  technology,  content  or  functionality, 
then  we  need  to  talk.  Nominate  your  site  online  or  contact 
Lisa  Kerber  at  508  935-4449  for  more  information. 


Show  Us  What 
Your  Web  Site  Is  Made  Of 
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Costs  of 


ERP  software  packages — SAP's  R/3, 
Baan,  PeopleSoft  and  their  ilk — 
promise  great  benefits .  But  exactly  how 
much  will  you  have  to  pay  to  get  them  f 

BY  DEREK  SLATER 


Reader  RQI 


Few  companies  buy  enterprise  resource  planning,  or  ERP,  software 

just  to  save  money.  “It’s  really  the  integration  of  companywide  information”  that 
they’re  typically  after,  says  Douglas  Cox,  chief  financial  officer  of  Elf  Atochem  North 
America  Inc.,  which  runs  SAP’s  popular  ERP  package,  R/3.  But  common  sense  says  a 
single,  enterprisewide  computer  system  should  be  cheaper  and  easier  to  maintain  than 
a  hodgepodge  of  antiquated  Cobol  applications  from  a  dozen  different  vendors.  “Our 

CFO  is  our  biggest  supporter,”  says  David  Cissell, 
who  heads  up  the  financial  side  of  St.  Louis-based 
Monsanto  Co.’s  SAP  R/3  rollout.  “It  makes  sense  to 
him  that  the  only  way  we’re  ever  going  to  get  any 
real  savings  from  an  accounting  standpoint  is  to 
have  an  integrated  system,”  he  says. 

Get  ready,  however,  for  an  awfully  big  but.  The 
move  to  ERP  is  a  project  of  breathtaking  scope,  and 
the  price  tags  on  the  front  end  are  enough  to  make 
the  most  placid  CFO  a  little  twitchy.  In  addition  to 
budgeting  for  software  costs,  financial  executives 
should  plan  to  write  checks  to  cover  consulting, 
process  rework,  integration  testing  and  a  long  laun¬ 
dry  list  of  other  expenses  before  the  benefits  of  ERP 
start  to  manifest  themselves.  Underestimate  the 
price  of  teaching  users  their  new  job  processes?  Fail 
to  consider  data  warehouse  integration  require¬ 
ments?  Need  extra  software  to  duplicate  the  old 


SOMETIMES  YOU  HAVE  TO 
spend  in  order  to  save;  in  the 
case  of  enterprise  resource 
planning  (ERP)  software, 
you’ll  have  to  spend  a  lot. 
Read  this  and  learn 

►  The  five  key  cost  areas  most 
commonly  overlooked 

►  An  effective  method  for 
cross-checking  your  project 
budget  to  avoid  overruns 

►  The  pros  and  cons  of 
comparingyourtotal  ERP 
spending  projections 
with  other  companies’ 
implementation  costs 


Wm. 


By  Definition 

ENTERPRISE  RESOURCE 
planning  (ERP)  vendors  aim 
to  provide  a  single,  inte¬ 
grated  software  system  han¬ 
dling  a  host  of  corporate 
functions,  includingfinance, 
human  resources,  materials 
management,  and  sales  and 
distribution.  Traditionally, 
each  software  package 
managingthose  functions 
has  run  separately;  unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  different 
packages  don’t  always 
interoperate  smoothly. 


Elf  Atochem  CIO  Robert  Rubin: 
MThe  cost  and  time  for  training 
to  use  SAP  will  be  far  greater 
than  you  anticipate— even  if  you 
adhere  to  my  rule.” 
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PROJECT 

^Lsnapshot 


Monsanto  Co., 

St.  Louis 

•  $9.3  billion  global  company 
with  five  primary  business 
sectors:  agriculture,  pharma¬ 
ceuticals,  health  and 
wellness,  sustainable  devel¬ 
opment,  and  nutrition  and 
consumer  products. 

•ERP  interest  started  in 
chemicals  division,  which 
has  since  been  sold; 
enterprise  standardization 
on  SAP  R/3  underway  by 
April  1996. 

•Running  separate  (but 
connected)  copies  of  R/3  in 
several  locations  due  to 
Monsanto's  size.  Moved  to 
client/server  and  standard¬ 
ized  all  corporate  hardware 
and  software  platforms  for 
the  first  time  in  conjunction 
with  ERP  project. 

•  Budgeted  ERP  conversion 
as  a  series  of  smaller  projects 
(e.g.,  financial  systems, 
operations  systems).  To  help 
control  costs,  CFO  decreed 
that  no  modifications  to  the 
core  R/3  code  would  be 
allowed. 

•  ERP  implementation  also 
eliminated  expense  of  fixing 
year  2000  problems  in 
systems  SAP  replaced. 

•  "It's  hard  to  get  your  hands 
around  what  to  include  in 
the  cost.  Do  you  include  the 
cost  of  upgrading  the 
[hardware]  to  handle  SAP? 
Many  would  say,  'No,  you 
need  that  anyway';  others 
say  yes." 

-David  Cissell, 
team  leader  for  financial 
implementation 


report  formats?  A  few  oversights  in  the 
budgeting  and  planning  stage  can  send 
ERP  costs  spiraling  out  of  control  faster 
than  oversights  in  planning  almost  any 
other  information  system  undertaking. 

Although  different  companies  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  find  different  land  mines  in  the 
budgeting  process,  those  who  have 
implemented  ERP  packages  (also  called  en¬ 
terprise  resource  management  software,  or 
ERM)  agree  that  certain  costs  are  more 
commonly  overlooked  or  underesti¬ 
mated  than  others.  Armed  with  insights 


from  across  the  business,  ERP  pros  vote  the 
following  five  areas  as  most  likely  to  result 
in  budget  overrun. 


1 

TRAINING 

Training  is  the  near-unanimous  choice  of 
experienced  ERP  implementers  as  the  most 
elusive  budget  item.  It’s  not  so  much  that 


Apples  to  Oranges  to 
Strawberries  _ 

Although  finance  executives  yearn  for 
ERP  cost  comparisons ,  finding  appropriate 
benchmarks  is  tough 

When  CFOs  look  at  enterprise  resource  planning  (ERP)  spending  projections, 
their  eyes  often  get  as  big  as  silver  dollars.  To  reassure  themselves  that  their 
math  isn’t  completely  out  of  whack,  most  companies  want  to  compare  notes 
with  someone  who  has  already  lived  through  an  ERP  project.  “Total  installed  cost  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  hottest  issue  in  the  market  right  now;  users  want  to  gut-check  with  someone 
else,”  says  Chris  Jones,  research  director  of  business  applications  at  Gartner  Group  Inc. 

Unfortunately,  a  total  cost  number— even  if  you  can  find  a  company  willingto  share  its 
figures— won’t  necessarily  mean  much.  Jones  notes  that  everyone  delves  into  ERP  from  a 
unique  situation,  depending  on  hundreds  of  variables,  including  the  existing  hardware 
and  network  infrastructure,  the  number  of  corporate  divisions  and  users,  the  specific 
functions  targeted  for  the  ERP  system  and  the  amount  of  process  redesign.  The  cost  of 
the  software  itself  is  universally  known  to  be  a  small  slice  of  the  total  project  outlay. 

One  attempt  at  a  useful  comparison  is  to  look  at  the  total  cost  as  a  multiple  of  the  soft¬ 
ware  cost.  There’s  no  consensus,  however,  on  what  that  multiple  should  be.  Meta  Group 
Inc.’s  Barry  Wilderman,  a  vice  president  of  application  delivery  strategies,  for  example, 
says  ERP  implementation  costs  should  fall  in  the  range  of  $3  to  $10  per  dollar  spent  on 
the  software  itself.  Such  a  wide  range  offers  little  predictive  value,  other  than  serving  as  a 
red  flag  for  users  who  anticipate  spending  $15  per  software  dollar.  And  even  the  use  of 
such  broad  numeric  ranges  has  skeptics.  “Never  use  a  rule  of  thumb.  This  nonsense 
about  one-to-one,  two-to-one— that’s  exactly  what  it  is:  nonsense.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  standard  cost  to  implement  ERP,”  says  Gartner’s  Jones. 

A  different  benchmark  compares  the  cost  per  user.  Monsanto  Co.’s  Gary  Banks,  IT  lead 
for  the  company’s  SAP  implementation,  says  the  overall  price  tag  for  ERP  can  be  intimi¬ 
dating.  However,  his  unscientific  survey  indicates  that  while  other  software  projects  typi¬ 
cally  have  a  lower  overall  price,  the  cost  per  user  is  higher  than  with  ERP  because  fewer 
employees  benefit  from  other  kinds  of  software.  Again,  rememberthat  many  variables 
affect  the  cost-per-user  number.  “I’m  sure  it  could  be  done  for  less  with  a  more  aggres¬ 
sive  implementation,”  says  Banks,  noting  that  Monsanto  has  invested  a  lot  of  time  in 
choosing  the  processes  and  business  models  best  suited  for  the  company. 

-D.  Slater 
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()WALKER 

Smart  Financials  Fueling  Business  A  ch  antage 


Every  day .  businesses  redefine  themselves. 


Can  your  financial  system  get  you  where  you  want  to  be? 


Relentless  competitive  pressures.  Startling  new  technologies.  Fluctuating  industry  rules  and  regulations. 
In  today's  business  world,  it’s  no  longer  enough  to  merely  keep  up  with  change. 

Precisely  the  idea  behind  our  new  Smart  Financials.  Designed  for  large-scale  enterprise  environments,  our 
solution  lets  you  take  foil  advantage  of  the  performance,  reliability  and  manageability  that  only  the  IBM  S/390 
server  can  deliver.  But  what  really  sets  us  apart  is  how  we  combine  best-of-breed  financial  applications  with  powerful 
analytic  solutions,  to  deliver  the  best  of  what  previously  had  been  two  very  separate  worlds.  So  along  with  getting 
adaptable,  scalable  financial  applications,  you  can  leverage  operational  data  to  predict  trends,  analyze  performance, 
enable  continuous  planning  and  forecasting,  and  much  more.  All  in  a  tightly  integrated,  robust  package. 

Which  means  that  finally,  a  decision  maker  has  just  what  our  turbulent  business  world  requires:  the 
power  to  handle  today’s  demands,  and  the  insight  to  be  ready  for  tomorrow’s. 

For  more  information,  please  call  1-800-PICK- WALKER  in  the  U.S.,  1-415-495-8811  outside  the  U.S.,or 
visit  www.walker.com. 


<8)199?  Walker  Interactive  Systems,  Inc  All  rights  reserved.  IBM  and  S/390  are  registered  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  G>rporation  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries 
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Elf  Atochem 
North 

America  Inc., 
Philadelphia 

•  $2  billion  chemical 
company,  formed  by  merger 
in  1989;  4,400  employees 
worldwide;  subsidiary  of  Elf 
Aquitane  of  France. 

•  Board  approved  SAP  R/3 
move  in  May  1 994;  hardware 
rolled  out  by  end  of  July.  It 
took  close  to  another  year  to 
get  the  first  business  unit 
running  the  full  suite  of  R/3 
modules.  Currently  about  1 0 
of  the  company's  dozen 
business  units  are  running 
ERP. 

•  Keys  to  project  success: 
prior  heavy-duty  project 
management  experience 
(e.g.,  cutting  27  payroll 
systems  to  one);  effective 
partnership  with  consultants 
from  IBM's  Integrated 
Systems  Solutions  Corp.; 

no  core  code  changes; 
simplified  corporate  pro¬ 
cesses  and  practices  to 
match  SAP's  recommenda¬ 
tions;  strong  senior  manage¬ 
ment  commitment. 

•  "I  don't  think  we  had  any 
unusual  processes  [to  check 
costs],  but  there  was  a  high 
level  of  scrutiny  because  of 
the  magnitude  of  the 
number." 

-Douglas  Cox,  CFO 


this  cost  is  completely  overlooked  as  it  is 
consistently  underestimated.  Robert  M. 
Rubin,  vice  president  and  CIO  of  Philadel¬ 
phia-based  Elf  Atochem  North  America 
and  champion  of  its  move  to  SAP  R/3,  of¬ 
fers  an  immutable  rule  for  estimating  ERP 
training  costs:  “The  cost  and  time  for  train¬ 
ing  to  use  SAP  will  be  far  greater  than  you 
anticipate — even  if  you  adhere  to  my  rule.” 

Training  expenses  are  high  because 
workers  almost  invariably  have  to  learn  a 
new  set  of  processes,  not  just  a  new  soft¬ 
ware  interface.  Take,  for  instance,  a  receiv¬ 
ing  clerk  who  accepts  shipments  of  raw 
materials  at  a  Monsanto  plant’s  loading 
dock.  “With  SAP,  that  clerk  now  becomes 
an  accountant,”  Cissell  says.  Because  the 
clerk  is  keying  new  inventory  directly  into 
a  live  system,  mistakes  have  an  immediate 
impact  on  the  books.  And  once  every  re¬ 
ceiving  clerk  has  access  to  the  system,  the 
plant’s  number  crunchers  can  no  longer 
simply  look  at  their  data  in  batches;  now 
they  need  to  be  able  to  pinpoint  the  origin 
of  each  data  entry  to  verify  its  accuracy  if 
necessary.  Employees  at  all  levels  have  to 
accept  different  responsibilities.  “[ERP] 
isn’t  so  much  about  technology  implemen¬ 
tation,”  Cissell  says.  “It’s  a  lot  of  work  to 
set  up  the  software,  but  it  isn’t  difficult.  It 
does,  however,  force  you  to  do  a  huge 
amount  of  change  management.”  And 
change  management  appears  in  the  budget 
on  the  training  line. 

Training  is  the  first  item  that  gets  cut 
when  budgets  have  to  be  squeezed — a  ma¬ 
jor  mistake,  says  Chris  Jones,  research  di¬ 
rector  of  business  applications  at  Gartner 
Group  Inc.  in  Stamford,  Conn.  According 
to  Jones,  successful  training  will  account  for 
a  minimum  of  10  percent,  and  more  likely 
15  percent,  of  the  total  project  budget.  Un¬ 
wise  companies  that  scrimp  on  training  ex¬ 
penses  pay  the  piper  more  later  on. 

Although  training  can’t  —  and 
shouldn’t — be  avoided,  there  are  still  a  few 
ways  to  keep  its  price  tag  under  control. 
Curwood  Group,  a  company  in  Oshkosh, 
Wis.,  that  makes  wrappers  for  snack  food, 
cheese  and  candy  and  other  flexible  pack¬ 
aging  products,  is  “training  the  trainers” 
by  putting  local  personnel  in  charge  of 
teaching  its  ERP  software  at  each  of  the 
company’s  14  manufacturing  locations. 
Location  coordinators  at  each  site  assess 
individual  training  needs  and  work  with 
employees  on  an  ongoing  basis  to  provide 
direction.  They  do  double  duty  by  manag¬ 


ing  security  and  access  to  the  ERP  applica¬ 
tions,  a  relatively  easy  task  in  the  Marshall 
software,  according  to  Carlos  Monssen, 
MIS  director  for  Curwood. 


2 

INTEGRATION  AND 
TESTING 

“SAP  is  complex.  They’ve  done  a  nice  job, 
but  interfacing  with  it  is  not  easy,”  says 
Gary  Banks,  IT  lead  for  Monsanto’s  SAP 
implementation.  Testing  the  links  between 
ERP  packages  and  other  corporate  soft¬ 
ware — links  that  have  to  be  built  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis — is  another  essential  cost 
easily  missed.  Monsanto  has  add-on  appli¬ 
cations  for  logistics,  tax,  production  plan¬ 
ning  and  bar  coding,  and  Banks  says  the 
integration  of  these  products  with  SAP  has 
consumed  more  time  and  money  than  ini¬ 
tially  expected. 

And  don’t  even  think  about  monkeying 
with  ERP  products’  core  code.  Unless  users 
see  an  extraordinary  and  concrete  payoff 
for  modifying  the  software  to  match  a  key 
business  process,  the  cost  of  integrating, 
testing  and  maintaining  the  system  sky¬ 
rockets  as  soon  as  such  tinkering  begins. 

As  with  training,  testing  ERP  integra¬ 
tion  has  to  be  done  from  a  process- 
oriented  perspective.  Instead  of  plugging  in 
dummy  data  and  moving  it  from  one  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  next,  veterans  recommend 
running  a  real  purchase  order  through  the 
system,  from  order  entry  through  shipping 
and  receipt  of  payment — the  whole  order- 
to-cash  banana — preferably  with  the  par¬ 
ticipation  of  the  employees  who  will  even¬ 
tually  do  those  jobs. 


3 

DATA  CONVERSION 

It  costs  money  to  move  corporate  informa¬ 
tion,  including  customer  and  supplier 
records,  product  design  data  and  the  like, 
from  old  systems  to  new  ERP  homes.  Most 
data  in  most  legacy  systems  is  dreck.  But 
accepting  that  fact  is  like  admitting  your 
son  really  isn’t  the  best  shortstop  on  his 
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# CORBA 


Middleware  that’s  Everywhere. 


CORBA  is  used  today  in  mission-critical  systems  at 
industry  leading  companies. 

It’s  used  in  one  of  the  world’s  largest  ATM  networks  and  in 
the  world’s  most  advanced  satellite  communication  system. 
It’s  used  in  industries  as  diverse  as  manufacturing,  health¬ 
care,  telecommunications,  finance,  transportation,  utilities 
and  more. 

Why  is  CORBA  the  middleware  of  choice  for  hundreds  of 
leading  companies? 

Because  CORBA  is  the  only  standard  built  using  an  open 
process  that  allows  developers  to  deploy  their  mission 
critical  applications  on  all  major  platforms — from  PCs  to 


mainframes  and  everything  in  the  middle.  Robust,  scalable 
applications  that  can  be  deployed  over  the  Internet — without 
additional  programming.  And  CORBA  gives  users  the  flexi¬ 
bility  to  build  or  buy  CORBA-conformant  components, 
tools,  products  and  services  from  hundreds  of  vendors. 


The  Object  Management  Group’s  CORBA  is  the  middleware 
that^s  everywhere. 


Over  800  industry  leading  companies  are  members  of 
OMG,  the  world’s  largest  software  consortium.  To  find  out 
more  about  CORBA,  email 
info@omg.org,  visit  www.omg.org 
or  just  call  +1-508-820-4300. 


000 


OBJECT  MANAGEMENT  GROUP 


OMG*  Object  Management*  are  registered  trademarks  and  CORBA1'4  and  CORBA — 
Middleware  that's  Everywhere™  are  trademarks  of  the  Object  Management  Group. 


Setting  the  Standards 
for  Distributed  Computing™ 
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Curwood  Group, 
Oshkosh,  Wis. 

•$1.8  billion  subsidiary  of 
Bemis  Co.  Inc.;  manufactures 
sophisticated  flexible 
packaging  for  snack  foods, 
cheese,  candy  and  meat 
products. 

•  Multiple  small,  dispersed 
manufacturing  locations; 
wanted  to  run  financials 
centrally  and  escape  rising 
mainframe  application 
maintenance  costs. 
Historically,  not  a  heavy 
information  systems  user; 
ERP  replaced  many 
administrative  processes 
that  were  still  paper-based. 

•Selected a  relatively 
uncomplicated  ERP  package 
called  Marshall  from  Ramco. 
Still  required  fair  amount  of 
consulting  help  to  acclimate 
both  IS  and  end  users  to  an 
unfamiliar  client/server  ERP 
environment. 

•  Working  with  a  small  soft¬ 
ware  vendor  allows  Curwood 
to  help  drive  development  of 
that  vendor's  ERP  system. 

•  "It's  hard  to  say,  'We  spent 
this  but  saved  this  much,'  but 
we  felt  it  was  something  we 
had  to  do  to  remain  compet¬ 
itive.  Our  people  were 
starving  for  information." 

-Carlos  Monssen, 
director  of  MIS 


Little  League  team.  The  majority  of  com¬ 
panies  seem  to  deny  their  data  is  dirty  until 
they  actually  have  to  move  it  to  the  new 
client/server  setups  that  popular  ERP 
packages  require.  As  a  result,  those  com¬ 
panies  are  more  likely  to  underestimate  the 
cost  of  the  move.  But  even  clean  data  may 
demand  some  overhaul  to  match  process 
modifications  necessitated — or  inspired — 
by  the  ERP  implementation. 

Elf  Atochem,  for  example,  “has  done 
major  work  transferring  legacy  data  into 
SAP,”  says  Rubin.  The  company  seized 
upon  its  ERP  conversion  not  only  to  erad¬ 
icate  inconsistencies  in  data  entry  (for  ex¬ 
ample,  customer  El  du  Pont  de  Nemours 
might  also  appear  as  Du  Pont,  Dupont 
and  so  on,  thus  giving  the  illusion  of  sev¬ 
eral  customers  where  there  is  just  one),  but 
also  as  an  opportunity  to  add  new  data 
fields  that  make  the  system’s  work  more 
efficient  and  effective.  Now  an  Elf 
Atochem  worker  can  tell  customers  when 
their  shipments  will  arrive,  not  merely 
when  the  products  were  shipped.  In  the 
conversion  process,  Elf  Atochem  added  a 
“route  determination  record”  that  gives 
point-to-point  delivery  times  for  each  cus¬ 
tomer. 

Elf  Atochem’s  cross-functional  imple¬ 
mentation  teams  filled  in  the  blanks  in 
their  customer  data  themselves.  Although 
the  company  won’t  reveal  the  price  tag, 
Rubin  will  say  that  such  work  takes  time 
and  manpower,  which  obviously  costs 
money.  An  alternate  route  is  to  outsource 
data  conversion  to  vendors  like  Wayne, 
Pa. -based  Conversion  Sciences,  which 
handled  the  chore  for  Montefiore  Medical 
Center  in  New  York  City  when  the 
10,000-employee  facility  moved  to  ERP. 
Conversion  Sciences  has  a  proprietary  R/3 
data  conversion  tool  called  Proteus  and 
claims  to  reduce  data  migration  costs  by 
75  percent  on  average;  other  firms  such  as 
Evolutionary  Technologies  International 
Inc.  in  Austin,  Texas,  offer  similar  services. 


4 

DATA  ANALYSIS 

“There’s  a  misconception  that  the  ERM 
vendors  perpetuate  that  you  can  do  all  the 
analysis  you  will  want  within  their  prod¬ 
uct,”  says  Barry  Wilderman,  a  vice  presi¬ 


dent  of  application  delivery  strategies  at 
Meta  Group  Inc.  in  Stamford,  Conn.  But 
often  the  data  from  the  ERP  system  must 
be  combined  with  data  from  external  sys¬ 
tems  for  analysis  purposes.  Users  with 
heavy  analysis  needs  should  include  the 
cost  of  a  data  warehouse  in  the  ERP  bud¬ 
get — and  should  expect  to  do  quite  a  bit  of 
work  to  make  it  run  smoothly.  Wilderman 
says  users  are  in  a  pickle:  Refreshing  all 
the  ERP  data  in  a  big  corporate  data 
warehouse  daily  is  difficult  due  to  sheer 
volume,  and  at  the  same  time  ERP  systems 
do  a  poor  job  of  indicating  which  infor¬ 
mation  has  changed  from  day  to  day, 
making  selective  warehouse  updates 
tough.  One  solution  is  custom  program¬ 
ming,  but  that’s  an  expensive  chore.  The 
upshot  is  that  the  wise  will  check  all  their 
data  analysis  needs  before  signing  off  on 
the  budget. 


5 

GETTING  RID  OF  YOUR 
CONSULTANTS 

The  extravagant  cost  of  ERP  consultants  is 
well  known.  Like  training  expenses,  this 
cost  is  hard  to  circumvent.  Choosing  a 
lesser-known  enterprise  resource  planning 
package  to  avoid  premium-priced  SAP 
consultants  won’t  necessarily  help,  either. 
Curwood  elected  to  use  an  ERP  package 
called  Marshall  from  India-based  software 
developer  Ramco.  Monssen  says  the 
Ramco  product  is  simpler  than  SAP  and 
required  fewer  dedicated  staff  for  rollout. 
But  Curwood  was  moving  off  its  main¬ 
frame  at  the  same  time  and  found  that  its 
requirement  for  client/server  expertise  was 
just  as  pressing  and  expensive  as  its  need 
for  help  with  a  more  complex  ERP  appli¬ 
cation  would  have  been. 

When  users  fail  to  plan  for  disengage¬ 
ment,  consulting  fees  run  wild,  Wilderman 
says.  To  avoid  this,  companies  should 
identify  objectives  for  which  its  consulting 
partners  must  aim  when  training  internal 
staff.  Wilderman  recommends  including 
metrics  in  the  consultants’  contract;  for  ex¬ 
ample,  a  specific  number  of  the  user  com¬ 
pany’s  staff  should  be  able  to  pass  a  proj¬ 
ect-management  leadership  test — similar 
to  what  Big  Five  consultants  have  to  pass 
to  lead  an  ERP  engagement. 
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Gary  Banks,  IT  leader 
for  Monsanto’s  SAP 
implementation  (left) 
and  David  Cissell, 
who  heads  up  the 
financial  side  of  the 
implementation:  With 
loading  dock  clerks 
keying  new  inventory 
directly  into  a  live 
system,  mistakes  have 
an  immediate  impact  on 
the  books. 


Although  these  five  areas 

represent  the  biggest  trouble  spots  for 
ERP  budgeters,  they’re  not  the  only 
source  of  hidden  costs  a  company 
could  encounter.  To  avoid  getting 
blindsided  by  unexpected  expenses, 
veterans  recommend  assembling  cross¬ 
functional  teams  to  identify  the  costs 
upfront.  These  teams  should  include 
both  senior  executives  and  end  users 
who  will  have  daily  contact  with  ERP 
systems  since  lower-level  employees 
will  be  able  to  provide  a  level  of  detail 
that  executives  alone  would  likely 
miss.  Rubin  says  Elf  Atochem’s  teams 
included  business-line  employees,  IT 


personnel  and  partners  from  the  ERP 
vendor  as  well  consultants.  Elf 
Atochem  CFO  Cox  served  on  one  team 
and  provided  additional  finance-side 
staff  to  sit  on  other  teams  to  help  create 
a  list  of  costs  associated  with  changing 
financial  processes.  The  four  teams  sys¬ 
tematically  questioned  and  challenged 
each  others’  assumptions  and  calcula¬ 
tions  to  make  sure  nothing  was  over¬ 
looked  during  the  budgeting  process. 
When  Elf  Atochem  went  through  this 
procedure  at  the  beginning  of  its  SAP 
project  in  mid-1994,  it  actually  came 
back  with  a  lower  budget  figure  than 
its  consulting  partner  recommended. 


And  with  80  percent  of  Elf  Atochem  up 
and  running  on  R/3  so  far,  Rubin  says 
the  company  has  hit  its  cost  and  time 
goals. 

Heeding  advice  from  veterans  and 
soliciting  input  from  across  different 
corporate  functions  will  help  those  just 
diving  into  ERP  avoid  overruns  and 
make  the  software’s  payoff  match  its 
promises.  Because  even  though  most 
companies  don’t  buy  ERP  just  to  save 
money,  everyone  is  clearly  happier  when 
the  costs  come  in  as  expected.  EC3 

Senior  Writer  Derek  Slater  can  be 
reached  at  dslater@cio.com. 
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Making  Money 
on  the  Web 

While  most  companies  that  are  climbing  onto  the  World  Wide  Web 
have  yet  to  realize  returns ,  three  electronic  commerce  ventures 

are  showing  exceptional  promise 

BY  MARK  HALPER 


IN  THE  EPIC  FILM  LAWRENCE  OF  ARABIA,  THE 
Bedouin  tribal  chief  played  by  Anthony  Quinn  flies 
into  a  rage  after  storming  the  gulf  town  of  Aqaba, 
only  to  find  none  of  the  riches  he  had  been  promised. 
“There  is  no  gold  in  Aqaba!”  he  screams,  feeling 
more  than  a  little  cheated  for  his  efforts. 

Many  vendors  that  have  raced  to  build  Web-based  com¬ 
merce  sites  may  be  feeling  a  comparable  bitterness.  Today’s 
Internet  business  landscape  is  littered  with  casualties. 
Business-to-business  and  shopping  mall  endeavors  like  Jim 
Manzi’s  Nets  Inc.  (see  “The  Hole  in  Nets  Inc.,”  CIO 
Section  2,  Oct.  1,  1997)  and  IBM  Corp.’s  World  Avenue 
Internet  mall  site  are  among  the  most  notable  high-profile 
flops.  Slowly,  however,  success  stories  are  emerging.  If  we 
can  believe  market  researchers’  forecasts,  successes  will 
proliferate  exponentially  over  the  next  several  years.  The 
Yankee  Group  in  Boston  predicts  that  by  2000,  business- 
to-business  electronic  commerce  will  total  $171  billion, 
and  business-to-consumer  sales  will  reach  $10  billion. 

Meanwhile,  businesses  are  already  investing  hefty  sums 
in  their  Web  commerce  projects.  According  to  Bruce 
Guptill,  an  electronic  commerce  analyst  with  Gartner 
Group  Inc.  in  Stamford,  Conn.,  a  transaction-enabled  Web 
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ANALYSTS  ARE  PREDICTING  ABOOMIN  ELECTRONIC 

commerce.  Read  this  article  to  find  out 

►  What  you  should  expect  to  invest  in  an  electronic 
commerce-ready  Web  site 

►  How  REI  is  overcomingthe  challenges  of  operat- 
inga  store  on  the  Web 

►  Why  Schwab  customers  tend  to  do  more  busi¬ 
ness  online  than  they  would  in  the  physical  world 

►  How  real-time  communication  of  business  needs 
shortens  delivery  time  and  cuts  costs  at  Chrysler 

site  costs  from  $1.5  million  to  $3  million.  And  many  com¬ 
panies  spend  considerably  more  than  that.  Costs  for  finan¬ 
cial-services  sites,  Guptill  notes,  can  climb  as  high  as  $15 
million.  Any  effective  online  setup  ties  its  order  system  to 
an  inventory  system  and  an  accounts  receivable  database, 
so  Web  hopefuls  in  every  industry  incur  their  major 
expenses  building  real-time  links  to  back-office  databases. 
In  the  physical  world,  it’s  possible  to  get  by  with  once-a- 
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And  Now,  a  Few  Words 
from  Our  Sponsors 

Advertising  promises  to  be  the  Web’s 
most  nourishing  staple 

Many  companies  that  invest  millions  of  dollars  in  their  web  sites  are 
counting  on  advertising  revenue  to  keep  their  electronic  ventures  healthy. 
And  that  is  the  core  of  the  unusual  lawsuit  Ticketmaster  Corp.  filed  against 
Microsoft  Corp.  in  spring  1997. 

Microsoft  drew  Ticketmaster’s  ire  when  it  provided  links  from  a  Microsoft  Web 
page  to  a  ticket-buying  page  deep  within  Ticketmaster’s  Web  site.  In  the  physical 
world,  a  vendor  might  be  thrilled  to  have  another  company  driving  ready-to-pay 
customers  to  its  doorstep.  But  in  the  digital  world,  Microsoft’s  direct  link  meant 
customers  would  not  view  ads  posted  along  Ticketmaster’s  path  to  its  purchasing 
page.  Microsoft’s  links,  Ticketmaster  charged,  threatened  as  much  as  $1.3  million 
of  its  1997  Web-site  advertising  revenue. 

It  comes  down  to  the  way  Web  sites  generate  ad  revenue.  Advertisers  flock  to 
the  most  frequently  visited  sites  and  pay  rates  based  on  “impressions”  or  hits.  Last 
fall,  Netscape  Communications  Corp.’s  site  was  getting  6  million  visitors  a  day  and 
as  many  as  135  million  daily  hits,  says  Larry  Geisel,  senior  vice  president  of  IS  and 
CIO.  Naturally,  Netscape’s  ad  space  generates  a  healthy  secondary  source  of  rev¬ 
enue.  For  the  quarter  ended  Sept.  30, 1997,  Netscape’s  services  business  revenue 
(including  ad  revenue)  represented  $43  million  of  the  company’s  $150  million  total. 

Based  in  part  on  such  success  stories,  Forrester  Research  Inc.  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  predicts  Web-based  ad  revenue  will  reach  $4.8  billion  by  2000.  And  if  the 
world  embraces  Oracle  Corp.’s  vision  of  network  computing,  which  includes  offer¬ 
ing  applications  or  small  applets  for  free,  consumers  will  be  seeing  more  and  more 
advertising.  Like  TV  and  radio  programs,  those  applets  will  come  to  you  courtesy  of 
the  commercial  world.  Are  you  ready  for  spreadsheets  embroidered  with  Milky  Way 
wrappers?  -M.  Halper 


day  batch  updates,  but  Web  shoppers 
won’t  tolerate  such  lackluster  service. 

The  three  companies  we  present  here 
assert  they  are  seeing  positive  results 
from  their  Web  investments.  Camping 
gear  retailer  Recreational  Equipment 
Inc.  and  brokerage  Charles  Schwab  & 
Co.  Inc.  are  marketing  their  wares  on  the 
Web.  Automotive  giant  Chrysler  Corp. 
has  used  the  Web  to  build  communica¬ 
tion  bridges  to  its  suppliers.  Those  three 
examples  suggest  that  while  there  may 
be  no  gold  in  Aqaba,  the  treasures  the 
Web  has  yet  to  yield  may  one  day  be 
worth  much  more  than  we  expect. 

REI 

IF  THE  MEASURING  STICKS  OF  THE 
physical  world  can  be  applied  to 
the  online  realm,  then  Recreational 
Equipment  Inc.  (REI)  is  operating  a 
winner. 

REI  launched  its  online  store  in 
September  1996.  Just  one  year  later, 
Online  Store  Manager  Matt  Hyde  boasts 
that  “our  online  store  is  beating  some  of 
our  physical  stores  in  sales.”  He  declines 
to  provide  specific  numbers  but  says  the 
physical  stores  in  his  comparison  are 
healthy  ones.  That’s  impressive,  says  Kate 
Delhagen,  senior  analyst  at  Forrester 
Research  Inc.  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  “We 
believe  a  good  benchmark  for  online 
retailers  is  to  meet  and  quickly  exceed  the 
revenue  of  a  real-world  store.” 

Online  sales  are  robust,  yet  it’s  not 
clear  whether  the  Seattle-based  retailer’s 
online  store  is  profitable.  But  should  it 
be  at  this  early  stage?  Hyde  notes  that  an 
online  store  is  essentially  a  startup  busi¬ 
ness,  and  he  allows  that  few  startups 
make  money  in  their  first  few  years. 

Although  Hyde  also  declines  to  reveal 
how  much  it  cost  REI  to  set  up  its  com¬ 
merce  site,  he  says  that  in  general  ven¬ 
dors  spend  between  $1  million  and  $3 
million  to  accomplish  what  REI  has 
done.  Several  months  ago,  Forrester 
polled  50  companies  and  found  that  30 
percent  spent  from  $500,000  to  $5  mil¬ 
lion,  and  only  2  percent  spent  more  than 
that.  Forrester’s  Delhagen  says  a  com¬ 
merce  site  can  be  had  for  pocket  change, 
but  “the  real  action  for  major  retailers — 
to  provide  the  same  level  of  profession¬ 
alism  and  customer  satisfaction  as  in  the 


real  world — costs  millions  of  dollars.” 

For  REI,  building,  maintaining  and 
continually  expanding  the  online  store’s 
capabilities  entail  endless  challenges.  But 
REI  started  its  venture  with  one  signifi¬ 
cant  advantage:  The  company  already 
had  a  mail-order  catalog  business,  and 
it  used  its  mainframe  system  as  the 
underpinning  of  its  online  store.  Since  its 
debut,  REI  has  moved  the  site  to  its  own 
set  of  IBM  RS/6000  transaction  and  ful¬ 
fillment  servers. 

Even  starting  with  that  mainframe 
system,  site  building  was  not  cheap,  and 
certain  expenses  were  complete  surprises. 
REI  had  planned  to  build  its  commerce 
site  around  Netscape  Communications 
Corp.’s  Merchant  software,  but  that 
program  failed  to  meet  all  of  REI’s 


needs.  Hyde  says  that  software  could  not 
handle  certain  “shopping  basket”  func¬ 
tions  in  which  customers  cluster  several 
items  for  purchase  and  are  notified  if  any 
items  are  out  of  stock.  It  also  had  diffi¬ 
culty  supporting  such  pricing  schemes  as 
buy-two-and-get-the-third-for-less. 

Former  Vice  President  of  MIS  Rod 
McLeod  further  explains  that  REI 
requires  real-time  stock  status,  and  the 
Netscape  software  could  deliver  no 
more  than  daily  “batch”  inventory 
updates.  Nor  could  the  software  auto¬ 
matically  populate  shopping  forms  with 
such  information  as  a  customer’s 
address,  co-op  number  and  purchase 
volume,  data  on  which  REI  bases  store 
credit  dividends.  No  sooner  had  REI 
built  a  rudimentary  site  offering  700  of 
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its  6,500  items  than  it  discovered  the 
shortcomings  of  the  Merchant  software 
and  had  to  enhance  it  using  tools  from 
Progress  Software  Corp.  in  Bedford, 
Mass.  (Anna  Sidana,  senior  product 
manager  for  Netscape’s  Actra  line  of 
commerce  software,  says  a  new  version 
of  Netscape’s  MerchantXpert  due  out  in 
the  second  quarter  of  1998  will  include 
those  missing  features.) 

Hyde  says  REI  spent  about  nine 
months  developing  the  original  site,  and 
that  included  using  Oracle  Corp.  soft¬ 
ware  to  build  a  product-description 
database  to  complement  the  actual  prod¬ 
uct  database.  “We  really  didn’t  have  that 
before,”  says  McLeod.  “Of  course,  we 
had  product  literature,  but  there  was 
nothing  really  central  and  complete  with 
information  like  product  care.”  Hyde 
further  notes  that  maintaining  the  site  is 
a  more  daunting  task  than  updating 
paper  catalogs.  And  with  6,500  prod¬ 
ucts  now  online,  from  10-cent  replace¬ 
ment  screws  for  climbing  gear  to  $2,000 
high-tech  bicycles,  there’s  a  lot  to  track. 
“Hundreds  of  pages  change  every  day,” 
he  says.  “It’s  a  never-ending  job,  as 
opposed  to  a  [paper]  catalog,  which  has 
a  distinct  beginning  and  end  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  process.” 

Hyde  hints  that  REI’s  costs  easily 
climbed  to  the  high  end  of  Forrester’s 
multimillion  dollar  range.  “One  of  the 
largest  expenditures  is  the  scope  of  your 
site.  We  chose  to  have  a  big  site,”  he 
says.  REEs  site  includes  about  19,500 
pages — pages  for  each  product,  how-to 
clinics,  product  selection  guides,  down¬ 
loadable  maps,  a  learning  library  and 
about  800  pages  for  REI’s  travel  sub¬ 
sidiary,  REI  Adventure  Travel.  The  pay¬ 
off,  notes  Forrester’s  Delhagen,  has  been 
a  site  that  “feels  more  like  a  regular  store 
than  any  other  store  site  out  there.” 

While  the  online  store  is  yielding  a 
steady  stream  of  revenue,  REI  is  always 
looking  for  ways  to  improve  it.  Next  up, 
says  Hyde,  will  be  a  feature  that  pro¬ 
vides  real-time  credit  card  verification. 
Today,  REI  relies  on  batch  verification. 
When  banks  turn  down  customers’ 
cards,  the  customers  aren’t  informed 
until  the  next  day,  by  which  time  they 
may  have  lost  enthusiasm  for  their  pur¬ 
chases.  That  real-time  verification  will 
go  far  in  reducing  that  unnecessary  drain 
on  ROI. 


Charles 
Schwab  &  Co. 


NO  ONE  EXPECTS 
Star  Trek's  beam¬ 
ing  technology 
to  become  a  reality  any¬ 
time  soon.  Until  then,  the 
products  best  suited  to 
electronic  sales  are 
those  that  can  be  dig¬ 
itized  or  easily  rep¬ 
resented  by  digital 
transactions.  And 
as  Charles  Schwab 
&  Co.  Inc.,  a  pioneer 
of  electronic  trading, 
will  attest,  money  is  among 
those  products.  Since  1983,  the 
San  Francisco-based  discount  brokerage 
house  has  offered  electronic  trading  ser¬ 
vices  through  a  proprietary  network 
and  its  DOS  interface,  but  the  launch  of 
its  Web  site  in  January  1 996  significant¬ 
ly  invigorated  electronic  trading  for  the 
company.  Until  Schwab  got  on  the  Web, 
only  15  percent  of  all  its  trades  were 
electronic.  Today,  about  40  percent  of 
all  Schwab  transactions  happen  online, 
according  to  Steve  Ariana,  Schwab’s 
vice  president  of  architecture  and  strate¬ 
gy  for  electronic  brokerage  technology. 

That’s  good  news  for  Schwab’s  bot¬ 
tom  line,  because  an  online  trade  costs 
less  than  a  transaction  handled  by  a 
human.  Just  as  banks  discourage  cus¬ 
tomers  from  using  costly  tellers  housed 
in  costly  real  estate,  so  Schwab  encour¬ 
ages  customers  to  travel  no  farther  than 
their  own  computer  terminals  to  con¬ 
duct  business.  David  Floyer,  an  analyst 
and  research  director  with  International 
Data  Corp.,  a  sister  company  of  CIO 
Communications  Inc.,  estimates  that 
banks  spend  about  10  to  15  cents  for 
consumer  electronic  transactions,  like  an 
automatic  teller  machine  transaction, 
while  a  teller  transaction  costs  from  $1 
to  $2.50.  The  economics  are  similar  in 
the  trading  world. 

As  an  incentive  to  anyone 
who  commits  to  online-only 
trading  with  Schwab,  the 
company  is  offering  a  flat 
rate  of  $29.95  per  trade,  for 
trades  of  up  to  1,000 
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shares.  According  to  Ariana,  commis¬ 
sions  on  a  trade  in  Schwab’s  physical 
world  typically  run  from  $50  to  $70. 
For  individuals  who  do  not  want  to 
commit  to  a  wired-only  arrangement, 
Schwab  offers  a  20  percent  discount  for 
their  online  trades. 

By  the  end  of  September  1997, 
Schwab,  which  was  trading  a  total  of 
$344  billion  in  assets,  had  signed  up 
more  than  1  million  online  customers  in 
less  than  two  years.  Those  customers, 
accounting  for  some  $73.4  billion  in 
assets,  comprise  a  mix  of  new  customers 
and  crossovers  from  Schwab’s  tradi¬ 
tional  business.  But  because  some  of  its 
larger  account  holders — institutional 
investors  and  pension  funds — have  not 
switched  to  online  trading,  electronic 
trades  represented  only  21  percent  of  the 
value  of  Schwab’s  trades. 

Still,  Ariana  says,  online  trade  is  flour¬ 
ishing  because  online  customers  tend  to 
trade  more  often  than  their  physical 
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world  counterparts.  “We  think  it  has  to 
do  with  flexibility'  and  convenience,”  he 
says.  “People  who  get  up  at  six  in  the 
morning  Pacific  Time  can  make  trades 
in  their  pajamas.” 

Building  an  online  trading  site  is  an 
expensive  proposition.  In  a  June  1997 
report,  Forrester  points  out  that  finan¬ 
cial  trading  sites  are  among  the  most 
expensive  to  build — from  $5.1  million 
to  more  than  $20  million.  And  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  report,  if  the  site  includes 
investment  advice,  the  costs  mount  even 
higher.  Ariana  says  that  Schwab  has  not 
totaled  all  costs  incurred  to  date,  but  as 
early  as  1996  Schwab  had  already  spent 
$1.5  million  building,  maintaining  and 
staffing  its  Web  trading  pages. 

Staffing  Schwab’s  site  has  proven 
costly.  Since  the  advent  of  Web  trading, 
the  IT  staff  supporting  electronic  trades 
has  mushroomed  from  20  to  about  140 
programmers,  systems  administrators, 
network  administrators  and  Web  devel¬ 
opers,  and  because  it  competes  for  IT  tal¬ 
ent  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area, 
Schwab  pays  the  high  salaries  that 
attract  and  keep  the  best  professionals. 

If  recent  price  trends  are  a  reliable 
indication,  Schwab’s  electronic  com¬ 
merce  ROI  may  be  in  for  a  bit  of  a  jolt. 
Vernon  Keenan,  senior  analyst  with 
Zona  Research  Inc.,  a  market  research 
firm  in  Redwood  City,  Calif.,  observes 
that  several  companies  are  offering  elec¬ 
tronic  trades  at  considerably  lower  rates 
than  Schwab’s  $29.95.  Ameritrade, 
ETrade,  SureTrade  and  Fidelity 
Investments  have  all  joined  the  bargain 
trading  fray.  In  some  cases,  trading 
prices  have  plunged  below  $8.  And  var¬ 
ious  sites  also  offer  investment  advice. 

“Schwab  has  done  surprisingly  well,” 
says  Keenan.  “But  price  does  rule  among 
traders,  and  it’s  one  of  the  things  people 
value  most  about  going  online.  I  wonder 
how  long  the  premium  Schwab  services 
will  continue  to  rule.”  Ariana  says  that 
although  Schwab  is  keeping  an  eye  on 
pricing,  it  does  not  intend  to  be  the  abso¬ 
lute  low-cost  supplier.  If  Schwab  allows 
margins  to  erode,  it  might  be  forced  to 
stop  providing  such  flagship  services  as 
stock  quotes  and  investment  information. 

Meanwhile,  Schwab  is  continuing  to 
expand  in  the  physical  world.  At  the 
beginning  of  1997,  it  had  235  branches, 
and  262  by  the  end  of  the  third  quarter. 


Even  those  branch  operations  represent 
an  ongoing  investment  in  electronic 
commerce.  “We  use  them  to  offer  Web 
classes,”  reports  Ariana.  As  Schwab  con¬ 
verts  more  foot  and  dialing  traffic  into 
keyboard  clacking,  it  hopes  the  returns 
keep  coming  in. 

Chrysler 

For  $61.4  billion  Chrysler 
Corp.,  electronic  commerce  takes 
on  a  different  spin:  cutting  busi¬ 
ness  costs  through  process  improve¬ 
ments.  To  that  end,  the  Auburn  Hills, 
Mich. -based  automaker  has  introduced 
its  extranet — Supplier  Partner  Informa¬ 
tion  Network  (SPIN) — allowing  suppli¬ 
ers  selective  access  to  portions  of  its  in¬ 
tranet.  SPIN  keeps  Chrysler’s  suppliers 
current  with  data  concerning  design 
changes,  parts  shortages,  packaging  in¬ 
formation  and  invoice  tracking.  John 
Kay,  manager  of  electronic  commerce, 
says  about  3,500  of  the  company’s 
12,000  suppliers  are  tied  into  SPIN. 

Neither  Kay  nor  Susan  Unger, 
Chrysler’s  executive  director  of  infor¬ 
mation  services,  is  willing  to  quantify  the 
return  on  investment  from  SPIN,  but 
Kay  says  it  provides  “a  lot  of  good  soft 
dollars.  Giving  suppliers  access  to 
Chrysler  makes  for  better  decisions  and 
a  less  complex  business  relationship.” 
Unger,  Chrysler’s  top  IT  executive,  fur¬ 
ther  explains  that  SPIN  is  intended  to 
streamline  product  delivery  as  well  as 
shorten  the  time  it  takes  to  respond  to 
suppliers’  questions  and  communicate 
process  or  design  changes.  And,  she 
adds,  “if  the  suppliers’  cost  structures 
are  lower,  they  end  up  being  more  com¬ 
petitive  on  prices.” 

Zona  Research’s  Keenan  sees  a  sup¬ 
plier/customer  network  as  an  “informa¬ 
tion  nexus”  that  provides  real-time  com¬ 
munication  of  business  needs  and 
thereby  shortens  delivery  times  and  cuts 
costs.  Unger  confirms  that  SPIN  has 
trimmed  the  time  it  takes  to  complete 
various  business  processes  by  25  per¬ 
cent  to  50  percent.  Henry  Danziger, 
director  of  IT  business  processes  for 
Johnson  Controls  Inc.,  one  of  Chrysler’s 
suppliers  headquartered  in  Milwaukee, 
says  SPIN  expedites  important  news 
from  Chrysler.  “If  they  have  an  event  like 
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leader  in  the  extended  enterprise  solu¬ 
tions  unit  of  Chrysler’s  information  ser¬ 
vices  division,  adds  that  in  addition  to 
devoting  9,000  of  its  own  employee 
hours  to  the  project,  Chrysler  also  paid 
for  a  team  from  IBM’s  services 
group  to  help  develop  and 
deploy  SPIN.  Aiming  to  control 
expenses  as  much  as  possible, 
Kay  says  Chrysler  eschews  flashy 
graphics  and  keeps  its  Web  page 
design  intentionally  simple.  “We 
want  people  to  come  in  and  do 
business,  to  do  a  job  quickly  and  to 
get  out,”  he  says. 

SPIN  is  still  evolving. 
The  company  plans  even¬ 
tually  to  blend  its  sepa¬ 
rate  EDI  system  into 
SPIN  and  to  add  push 
technology  to  SPIN’s 
capabilities.  SPIN  would 
then  automatically  notify 
suppliers  of  critical  parts 
shortages.  That  should 
make  it  even  more  appeal¬ 
ing  to  the  8,500  suppliers 
Kay  and  Unger  plan  to 
introduce  to  the  network. 
The  3,500  who  already 
use  SPIN  are  what  Kay 
calls  “production”  suppli¬ 
ers;  the  8,500  include  ven¬ 
dors  of  products  ranging 
from  paper  clips  to  soap 
dispensers.  Currently,  to 
keep  informed,  suppliers 
are  obliged  to  check 
Chrysler’s  Web  site  five 
times  daily. 


a  plant  shutdown, 
we  need  to  know  about 
that  as  soon  as  possible,  because  it  could 
affect  our  business,”  says  Danziger.  But 
he  attributes  cycle  time  reduction  to 
Chrysler’s  EDI  system,  not  to  SPIN. 

Although  he  declines  to  specify  exact 
numbers,  Kay  maintains  that  SPIN  has 
allowed  Chrysler  to  use  its  employees 
more  effectively.  A  critical  parts  track¬ 
ing  application  has  permitted  the  reas¬ 
signment  of  workers  who  had  been 
watching  for  shortages  that  could  grind 
assembly  lines  to  a  halt.  And  since 
Chrysler  added  an  invoice  tracking  fea¬ 
ture  to  SPIN,  Chrysler  buyers  have  found 
that  they  spend  much  less  time  fielding 


-John  Kay,  Chrysler’s  manager  of  electronic 
commerce,  pictured  with  Susan  Unger, 
executive  director  of  IS 


phone  calls  from  suppliers  inquiring 
about  payment.  Still,  that  SPIN  feature 
attracts  only  500  hits  a  day,  and  Kay  con¬ 
cedes,  “We’ve  come  to  realize  we  have  to 
take  more  of  a  marketing  approach.” 

How  much  has  Chrysler  invested  in 
SPIN?  Neither  Unger  nor  Kay  will  quote 
numbers,  but  the  list  of  expenditures 
includes  the  main  Web  server,  two  secu¬ 
rity  servers,  and  WebConnect,  a  Java 
program  from  Open  Connect  Systems 
that  provides  access  to  mainframe  pro¬ 
grams.  Jeremy  Hamilton-Wright,  a  team 


If  Chrysler’s  electronic 
commerce  initiative  does 
indeed  promote  continu¬ 
ing  and  significant  cost 
savings,  Chrysler  and  its 
suppliers  will  undoubtedly  continue  to 
invest  in  it.  After  all,  as  Johnson 
Control’s  Danziger  asserts,  “The  auto¬ 
motive  industry  would  make  a  significant 
capital  expenditure  to  achieve  a  $1  per 
vehicle  cost  reduction.”  And  why  not? 
With  2.9  million  cars  and  trucks  rolling 
off  Chrysler’s  assembly  line  in  1996 
alone,  those  dollars  add  up.  BOSS 

Mark  Halper,  a  freelance  writer 
based  in  San  Francisco,  can  be 
reached  at  markhalper@aol.com. 
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STAYING  IN  TOUCH  WITH  THE  CUSTOMER 


Optimal  Scheduling 

Want  to  improve  your  customer  service ?  Make  your  employees  happy ? 
Better  your  bottom  line ?  Try  automated  labor  scheduling  software. 

BY  JENNIFER  BRESNAHAN 


CUSTOMERS  OF  ENTERTAINMENT  SUPERSTORE 
Hastings  Entertainment  Inc.  frequently  spend 
hours  at  a  time  wandering  through  the  book  sec¬ 
tion,  checking  out  new  software  games  and  pon¬ 
dering  which  movie  to  rent.  But  the  minute  they 
start  waiting  in  the  checkout  line,  they  transform  from  lei¬ 
surely  browsers  into  impatient  and  dissatisfied  customers. 
“Most  customers  who  experience  long  lines  are  frustrated  by 
the  time  they  get  to  the  checkouts,  but  they  won’t  express  it  to 
the  person  at  the  register,”  says  Steve  Earnhart,  manager  of 
the  store  in  Joplin,  Mo.,  one  of  1 18  Hastings  stores  scattered 
throughout  the  western  United  States.  “They  will  normally 
take  that  frustration  home  with  them  and  then  tell 
10  friends  about  their  negative  experience. 

That’s  very  bad  publicity.” 

The  long  lines  stretching 
from  Hastings’  cash  registers 
weren’t  the  only  indication 
that  the  company  needed 
to  improve  its  cus¬ 
tomer  service.  In  1990 
Hastings  customers 
began  voicing  their 
displeasure  through 
the  comment  cards 
provided  at  each  store. 

“If  somebody’s  going 
to  take  the  time  to  write 
out  comment  cards,  they’re 
either  very  happy  or  upset,” 
says  Mike  Woods,  vice  president  of 
information  systems.  “Approximately 
80  percent  of  our  customer  comments  were 
negative.”  This  situation  was  bad  enough  when  Hastings 
had  mostly  mall-based  stores,  but  in  1991  the  Amarillo,  Texas- 
based  company  planned  to  open  a  number  of  large  super¬ 
stores.  Woods  and  CEO  John  Marmaduke  knew  the  only  way 
Hastings  could  hold  its  own  against  heavy  hitters  like 
Blockbuster  Entertainment  Inc.  or  Barnes  &  Noble  Inc.  was 
to  improve  its  customer  service.  With  that  goal  in  mind,  in 


1991  they  decided  to  invest  in  Chicago-based  Campbell 
Software  Inc.’s  StaffWorks  labor  scheduling  software. 

Before  Hastings  automated  its  employee  scheduling  pro¬ 
cess,  store  managers  spent  a  lot  of  unproductive  time  making 
out  schedules.  Each  store  has  60  to  80  employees,  divided 
among  1 1  departments.  Many  employees  lack  the  skills  to 
work  in  every  department — someone  on  the  stocking  crew, 
say,  isn’t  qualified  to  sell  software  products — and  most 
employees  have  preferences  for  when  they  want  to  work.  Store 
managers  would  spend  six  to  10  hours  every  week  trying  to 
juggle  these  factors  with  their  best  guess  of  when  people  would 
be  needed.  “You  had  to  use  a  whiteboard,  magic  marker  and 
Q-Tip,  which  you  wet  with  your  mouth  to  erase  mistakes,” 
says  Earnhart.  “Sometimes  you’d  put  the  wrong  thing 
in  your  mouth.  By  the  time  you  were  done,  you 
normally  had  blue  lips.” 

To  a  certain  extent,  store  man¬ 
agers  could  accurately  guess 
some  popular  shopping 
times,  such  as  Friday  nights 
and  weekends.  And  any 
video  store  manager 
knows  that  Tuesday 
mornings  are  often 
busier  than  Friday 
nights  because  video 
-  junkies  haunt  the 
store  hoping  to  be 
the  first  to  snag  new 
movies  released  that 
morning,  says  Woods. 
But  other  heavy  traffic 
times  aren’t  as  easily  predictable. 

“We  always  assumed  when  we  did  the  sched¬ 
ules  that  we  needed  to  load  all  our  people  on  during  the  week¬ 
ends,”  explains  Earnhart.  “But  the  software  pointed  out  some 
real  needs  during  the  lunch  hours  and  in  the  evening  between 
5  and  7  o’clock.  It  was  really  helpful  for  me  because  I  never 
would’ve  believed  it.”  Thanks  to  these  nonintuitive  peak  times, 
the  master  schedules  never  turned  out  right.  Some  departments 
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For  customer-minded  Hastings  clerks,  it’s 
more  than  an  empty  phrase — it’s  a  mantra 

Generation  x-ers  are  associated  with  many  things,  but  courtesy  and 
smiling  service  aren’t  generally  among  them.  This  is  a  real  challenge  for 
Amarillo,  Texas-based  Hastings  Entertainment  Inc.  because  the  bulk  of  its 
staff  are  twenty-somethings.  In  1991,  after  Campbell  Software  Inc.’s  StaffWorks 
software  freed  up  most  of  the  time  store  managers  had  spent  scheduling,  the  com¬ 
pany  launched  the  Quality  Service  Everytime  training  program  to  make  the  staff 
more  customer-focused.  Every  associate  is  required  to  go  through  the  program  to 
learn  the  three  main  themes  in  customer  service:  Seek  to  Understand,  Perception  Is 
Reality  and  the  Ten  Foot  Rule. 

Seek  to  Understand  attempts  to  open  employees’  minds  to  other  points  of  view. 
For  example,  they  learn  that  people  from  different  generations  often  have  different 
expectations  and  needs.  “The  ‘mature’  Hastings  customers  like  personal  service,” 
explains  Manager  of  Associate  Development  Pam  Martinez.  “They  like  someone  to 
show  them  where  the  product  is  and  to  tell  them  about  it.  Generation  X  wants  to 
know  where  it  is  and  then  [wants  to]  be  left  alone.  The  baby  boomers  are  in  be¬ 
tween:  They  want  someone  there  to  help  when  they  need  it,  but  they  don’t  want  to 
be  hovered  over.”  Perception  Is  Reality  revolves  around  the  idea  that  reality  is  often 
less  important  than  perception.  If  a  customer  thinks  he  received  bad  service,  then 
he  did  even  if  the  associate  disagrees.  Finally,  the  Ten  Foot  Rule  instructs  employ¬ 
ees  within  10  feet  of  a  customer  to  make  eye  contact  and  ask  if  they  can  help. 

Since  1991,  customer  complaints  have  declined  drastically.  Much  of  this  success 
can  be  credited  to  Campbell’s  StaffWorks  scheduling  software,  but  Martinez  has  no 
doubt  that  the  associates’  customer  service  training  has  played  a  big  role.  “If  they 
notice  that  the  line  is  building,  they  now  think  to  page  another  associate  to  come  up 
and  help,”  she  says.  “Making  them  aware  is  a  big  step  because  a  lot  of  them  aren’t 
even  aware  that  this  was  an  issue.” 

Bresnahan 


would  be  severely  understaffed,  com¬ 
promising  service  levels.  Customers  were 
unhappy  because  they  had  to  wait  in 
long  lines  or  couldn’t  get  their  questions 
answered.  “Because  the  store  managers 
had  complete  discretion  over  the  sched¬ 
ule,  they  [often]  under-  or  overallocated 
customer  service  hours,”  says  Woods. 
“We  didn’t  have  any  control  over  the 
standard  of  customer  service.  A  store 
manager  might  put  more  people  on 
stocking  or  registers  when  they’d  really 
be  needed  on  the  floor.” 

The  StaffWorks  application,  rolled 
out  to  all  stores  in  1991,  totally  auto¬ 
mates  this  scheduling  process,  says 
Woods.  First,  it  collects  point-of-sale 
data  at  the  cash  registers  and  analyzes  it 
to  find  trends  to  predict  the  high-volume 
times  for  the  coming  week,  month  or 
year.  Then  the  application  combines  its 
predictions  with  a  database  maintained 
by  the  store  manager  that  contains 
information  on  employee  availability, 
work  preferences,  pay  rates  and  skills  to 
create  an  optimal  work  schedule.  The 
result  is  that  employees  are  scheduled 
only  when  they’re  truly  needed,  which 
has  led  to  a  2  percent  reduction  in  labor 
costs,  according  to  Pam  Martinez,  man¬ 
ager  of  associate  development. 

StaffWorks  has  also  reduced  waiting 
time  at  the  checkout  counter.  Because 
store  managers  are  aware  of  peak  traf¬ 
fic  times,  they  can  now  accurately  assess 
when  they  need  to  hire  additional  work¬ 
ers.  Managers  can  also  assign  employ¬ 
ees  with  the  highest  skills  to  cover  peak 
times.  The  net  result  of  these  efforts  is 
that  the  time  customers  stand  in  line  has 
been  cut  by  40  percent,  says  Martinez. 

The  quality  of  service  has  improved 
in  more  ways  than  just  shorter  lines. 
Because  store  managers  no  longer  have 
to  spend  hours  working  out  a  schedule, 
they  have  more  time  to  devote  to  train¬ 
ing  their  staff  in  the  niceties  of  customer 
service  (see  “May  I  Help  You?”  this 
page).  “Right  now  our  guest  services  are 
our  single  biggest  priority,”  says 
Earnhart.  StaffWorks  has  also  boosted 
employee  morale.  Employees  like  being 
able  to  print  out  the  weekly  schedule  and 
carry  it  around  instead  of  having  to 
check  the  whiteboard  every  night.  More 
important,  they  no  longer  have  to 
endure  being  the  only  employee  cover¬ 
ing  the  checkout  or  department  when 


the  store  is  slammed,  and  as  a  result 
are  more  likely  to  be  friendly  and  patient 
with  customers. 

Today,  Hastings  continues  to  get  cus¬ 
tomer  comment  cards,  but  70  percent  of 
them  are  positive.  Indeed,  the  company 
now  publicly  touts  customer  service  as 
the  key  reason  to  frequent  Hastings  over 
its  competitors.  The  additional  sales 


accruing  from  this  focus  on  service  have 
more  than  covered  the  cost  of  install¬ 
ment,  says  Woods.  Shorter  store  lines 
and  a  better  bottom  line  to  boot? 
Thanks  to  customer  feedback,  Hastings 
has  both.  013 


Senior  Writer  Jennifer  Bresnahan  can 
he  reached  at  jbresnahan@cio.com. 
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THE  SIXTH  ANNUAL 

Enterprise 
Value  Retreat 
&  Awards 
Ceremony 

February  1-4,  1998 
Ritz-Carlton  Laguna  Niguel 
Dana  Point,  California 


Channels  of  distribution  and  the  ways  companies 
add  value  and  organize  their  work  have  all  changed 
dramatically  over  a  very  short  period  of  time.  As 
we  move  closer  to  the  21st  century,  explosive  new 
opportunities  are  being  created  by  the  Internet  and 
intranets.  Plotting  the  course  in  this  new  world  is 
an  extremely  difficult  and  challenging  task. 

Through  a  combination  of  case  studies  and  inter¬ 
active  lectures,  we  will  learn  how  a  $2.2  billion 
corporation,  with  major  IT  investments  and  strate¬ 
gic  planning,  is  transforming  its  business  model. 
Systems  reengineering  and  an  aggressive  Year  2000 
strategy  are  supporting  this  case  study  enterprise  in 
capitalizing  on  a  highly  competitive  and  rapidly 
changing  marketplace. 

For  the  most  powerful  learning  experience  and  net¬ 
working  opportunity  of  the  year,  visit  ivivw.cio.com 
or  call  800  35  5-0246  to  reserve  your  place  in  the 
1998  Enterprise  Value  Retreat. 
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'Unlike  any  conference.  A  must 
for  senior  IT  management." 

Robert  Schwartz 
General  Manager 
Information  Services 
Matsushita  Electric  Corp. 


7  have  never  attended  a 
retreat  more  relevant  to  my 
current  business  challenges. " 
Irving  Zaks 

Vice  President  and  General  Manager 
Information  Systems  Division 


Proud  Underwriter  of 
IO  Magazine's  Enterprise  Value  Awards: 


AT&T 


Enterprise  Value  Retreat  Partners: 
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Architectural  Dige0 


The  term  “architecture”  can  refer 
to  the  design  of  a  single  computer.  In  corpo¬ 
rate  context,  however,  it  more  typically 
means  the  layout  of  a  company’s  computing 
systems,  both  physically — the  kinds  of  com¬ 
puters  you  use  and  where  they’re  located — and  logically, 
how  the  processing  workload  is  distributed  or  divided. 

The  corporate  computing  architecture  is  not  terribly 
different  from  the  corporate  decision-making  struc¬ 
ture.  When  you  founded  your  company,  there  were 
only  six  employees  and  you  could  do  it  all:  You  kept 
the  books,  ran  the  sales  calls  and  did  the  marketing 
analysis.  By  the  time  your  enterprise  cracked  the 
Fortune  1000  though,  you  could  no  longer  run  all  the 
corporate  functions.  So  you  installed  some  vice  presi¬ 
dents  and  department  managers  to  offload  some  of 
your  duties  and  architected  a  plan  indicating  how  the 
functions  are  interconnected  and  where  the  decision¬ 
making  power  lies. 

How  many  architectures  are  there? 

The  permutations  are  infinite,  but  generally  every  archi¬ 
tecture  can  be  categorized  as  centralized  or  distributed. 
Once  upon  a  time,  nearly  everybody  had  the  same  cen¬ 
tralized  architecture:  SNA,  the  Systems  Network 
Architecture  created  by  IBM  Corp.  with  a  mainframe  or 
two  in  the  data  center  and  a  bunch  of  dumb  terminals 
(dumb  because  the  terminals  don’t  do  any  thinking  for 
themselves;  they  only  relay  messages  from  the  main¬ 
frame).  SNA  dictated  what  protocols  the  terminals  used 


Buzzwords 

Infrastructure:  The  under¬ 
wear  of  your  computing  architec¬ 
ture.  Nobody  wants  to  see  it, 
they  just  want  it  to  function  prop¬ 
erly  in  the  background.  It  com¬ 
prises  the  network  wires  and 
routing  equipment,  the  operating 
systems,  sometimes  even  the 
desktop  PCs  themselves. 

Three-tier:  Heavy  comput¬ 
ing  loads  can  stress  a 
client/server  architecture;  too 
many  clients  making  requests  at 


the  same  time  will  lock  up  the 
server  like  a  waiter  trying  to  han¬ 
dle  too  many  restaurant  tables. 
One  solution  is  to  insert  comput¬ 
ers  in  a  tier  between  the  front 
(client)  and  back  (server)  ends. 
The  server  stores  the  data,  the 
middle  tier  handles  most  of  the 
processing  and  the  clients  dis¬ 
play  the  results. 

Fat  and  thin  clients:  Fat 

clients  do  prolific  processing. 
Thin  ones  are  more  like  dumb 
terminals  that  just  repeat  what¬ 
ever  the  server  tells  them. 


*  M 


to  talk  to  the  mainframe,  what  devices  served  as  inter¬ 
mediaries  between  the  terminals  and  mainframe  and 
how  to  connect  printers — the  whole  shebang. 

Distributed  system  architectures  started  to  gain  pop¬ 
ularity  in  the  ’80s  when  the  mainframe  was  replaced 
by  a  smattering  of  smaller  servers  or  hosts  spread 
throughout  the  enterprise.  Client/server  is  a  distributed 
architecture.  In  its  simplest  iterations,  the  servers  store 
the  data  and  the  clients  analyze  it  according  to  the 
user’s  wishes. 

The  boundaries  between  centralized  and  distributed 
architectures  are  getting  fuzzier  these  days  because  a 
lot  of  companies  are  keeping  their  data  on  small 
servers  while  simultaneously  moving  all  those  servers 
to  a  central  station.  If  the  processing  of  the  data  is 
going  to  happen  in  numerous  places,  you  can  reason¬ 
ably  say  you  have  a  distributed  architecture;  if  the  vast 
majority  of  processing  happens  in  one  place,  you  have 
centralized  architecture. 

How  do  I  choose  an  architecture? 

Each  architecture  has  different  strengths  and  weak¬ 
nesses.  Distributed  architectures  arose  partly  because 
centralized  mainframe  models  were  cursed  as  inflexi¬ 
ble  and  expensive.  On  the  other  hand,  it’s  harder  to 
manage  distributed  architectures,  fine-tune  their  per¬ 
formance  and  pinpoint  trouble  spots  when  something 
goes  wrong  (as  it  inevitably  does  with  computers). 
Zealots  will  argue  about  which  model  is  better,  but  one 
thing  everyone  agrees  on  is  that  changing  from  one  to 
the  other  is  an  enormous  pain  in  the  neck.  -Derek  Slater 
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Our  Software  Secures  More 
Corporate  Data  Than  Jll  Our 

Competitors  Combined. 


More  clients  —  including  462  of  the  Fortune 
500  —  trust  CA  security  software  than  all  the 
partial,  proprietary  solutions  offered  by  IBM/Tivoli, 
Platinum  and  Boole  &  Babbage. 

CA  Security  Software  is  #1 . 

CA  holds  more  security  "firsts"  than  any  other 
vendor.  CA  was  the  first  to  secure  IBM's  DB2 
platform  (two  years  before  IBM).  CA  was  the  first 
to  identify  and  address  all  the  security  risks  of 
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UNIX  and  NT.  And  with  the  introduction  of  ICE 
(Internet  Commerce  Enabled™),  CA  is  the  first  to 
make  it  safe  to  do  business  on  the  Internet. 

Unicenter  TNG  is  The  Industry 
Standard  For  Network  And 
Systems  Management. 

Unicenter®  TNG™  offers  the  only  integrated  solution 
for  true  end-to-end  enterprise  management.  With 
support  for  every  major  hardware  platform  and 
operating  system,  Unicenter  TNG  is  open,  scalable, 
extensible  and  100%  vendor-neutral.  In  addition, 
Unicenter  TNG  offers  all  kinds  of  powerful  and 


exciting  new  features  like  a  real-world,  3-D  inter¬ 
face  with  virtual  reality,  Business  Process  Views™ 
and  advanced  agent  technology. 

No  other  management  software  offers 
anything  like  it. 


Single  Sign-On  lets  users  use  one  password  and 
sign  on  once  for  every  platform. 

The  Best  Feature  Of  All  Is 
Unicenter  TNG  Is  Shipping  Today. 

While  our  competitors  are  talking  about  a  frame¬ 
work  for  the  "future,"  Unicenter  TNG  is  a  proven 
software  solution  that’s  available  today.  It's  real, 
it's  mission-critical  and  it's 
up  and  running  in  thousands 
of  sites  around  the  world  for 
some  of  the  smartest  clients  in  the  world. 

Our  clients  sleep  soundly  every  night 
knowing  that  all  their  IT  assets  are  safely  protect¬ 
ed  by  the  best  security  software  in  the  world. 
Shouldn’t  you? 


For  More  Information  Call 
1-000-064-2360 
Or  Visit  www.cai.com 
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